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Strate Pigzon TourNAMENTS.—A number of communica- 
tions on this subject are deferred to next week. 





Frorma Arconavuts.—The story of the Florida expedi- 
tion told elsewhere is one of the most interesting of the 
Florida papers published in this journal. 





Doe Trarnixc.—We b2gin to-day the publication of an 
important series of articles from the pen of our Kennel Edi- 
tor. Mr. Hammond calls his system dog training versus dog 
breaking. Jt is aptly so styled, being a decided departure 
from the beaten path trodden by other writers in their treat- 
ment of this subject. His own methods, as here described, 
differ from the practice of the average dog-breaker. The 
author’s practical success in following the methods he advo- 
Cates is at once a source of pride to him and a sufficient proof 

of the merit of his system. The series of papers will extend 
through ten chapters. We invite for them the special atten- 
tion of amateurs and veterans. 


THE SHOOTING. 





HE reports which we have received from various sources 

would seem to indicate that the season which has just 
opened will be a very favorable one for fowl shooting. It 
is perhaps too soon to pronounc? upon this point, for, 
owing to the warmth of the weather up to this time, the 
birds have not made their appearance in as great numbers 
as usual, but we understand that on the Potomac, the Chesa- 
peake and at Currituck the grass and celery is more abun- 
dant than. it has been for years. In the years when there 
is plenty of food there are usually great numbers of fowl, 
and all the accounts which we have so far, up and down 
the coast, unite in stating that the feed has never been better 


than it is at present. 


We hear that along the Connecticut shore the coots were 
plenty during October, and that the old squaws and broad- 
bills are on in some numbers. In Great South Bay, L. L, 
the shooting has been fair—say forty birds to a gun from a 
battery during the morning. These mostly redheads, broad- 
bills, coots and old squaws. At Havre de Grace, Md., the 
opening day showed fair bags, although the weather was 
bad, being very still and misty. From 3,000 to 3,500 ducks 
appear to have been bagged. We need some sharp weather 
to start the fowl along before any really large bags can be 
hoped for. ‘‘Homo’s” letter in another column gives a good 


general idea of what is being done on the Maryland shore. 
From Virginia and North Carolina we have as yet no sat- 


isfactory reports. Sprig-tails, black ducks, teal, and a few 
widgeons have been on there for two or three weeks, but the 
great body of the fowl have as yet failed to put in an ap- 
pearance. We havé made arrangements to have early 
advices of their advent to these grounds, and shall give 


prompt notice of the fact to our readers. We published, 


several weeks ago, a hint as to the best means of reaching 
the grounds in North Carolina; and it may be well to repeat 
it here. Those who intend to visit Currituck can take the 


8:40 p. M. train at New York, as per advertisement of the 


Associated Southern Railways in another column, reaching 


Norfolk at 9 o’clock a. Mm. They should leave the train at 
Snowden, which place is reached at 10:50, and proceed 
thence by private conveyance to Currituck Court House, 
where they can take the steamer Cygnet for Van Slyke’s and 
other landings. If for any reason the steamer should be 
detained, they can continue overland to the shore. The 
charge for conveying passengers from Snowden to Van 
Slyke’s will, we understand, be $2 each. The agent at Snow- 
den will furnish all necessary information. There is no 
hotel at Currituck Court House, but a good dinner can be 
obtained at Captain Walker’s. We understand that by 
taking the all-rail route, via Richmond and Petersburgh, one 
can leave New York abont 9:30 o’clock Pp. m. and reach 
Snowden at 6:55 Pp. M. the next day. 

It seems likely that the exodus of duck shooters to points 
in North Carolina will be greater this year than ever before, 
Besides the members of the various clubs, such as the Kitty- 
hawk, the Currituck, the Palmer Island, and others, many 
will go who are not club members. There is a constantly- 
increasing appreciation of the sporting advantages of these 
grounds, and now that they are brought within about 
twenty-four hours of New York, we may expect to see them 
more frequently visited than ever. 

The large clubs on the Sound, no matter how much they 
are grumbled at by men who are not members, accomplish 
one very important thing which benefits all who shoot. They 
protect a great extent of feeding ground, on which compara- 
tively little shooting is done. ‘The fowl before long learn to 
know that they have a refuge on these grounds—a place 
where they will not be persecuted—and so they become more 
tame, and are not driven wholly away, as is often the case 
when they are constantly harassed at every point. If we 
take the Kittyhawk Club as an example, we can see how 
much good it will do in this way. It has, we are told, about 
250 miles of water front, but there are only twenty-eight 
members, and even if we suppose them to shoot the whole 
season through, they could use but a very small portion of 
their ground, and on the remainder the fowl will be un- 
disturbed. 

Of the brush shooting we have, we regret to say, reports 
not quite so favorable. 























In Connecticut and Rhode Island quail are said to be fairly 
plenty, and in Massachusetts much more sothan usual, owing 
no doubt to the wise and liberal policy of the Springfield 
Rod and Gun Club which turned ont this spring about 300 
birds. These have spread up and down the river for thirty 
miles and have bred and done well. Quail have also been 
rather abundant on Long Island, but except on preserves, 
they have been pretty well killed off. In New Jersey, our 
correspondents report them scarce ; in Pennsylvania they are 
more plenty. In the Southern and Western States they are 
reported as numerous. Ruffed grouse are scarce every where, 
if we may judge from the reports received from all sections. 
Woodcock are fairly plenty, and have only been on a short 
time. The best shooting will probably be within the next 
two weeks. We hear from Connecticut aud Massachusetts 
that there was a good flight last week. Now is the time to 
go. One real cold snap will send almost all the birds along 
South, and advantage should be taken of the present good 
weather by all who can get a day or two off. The recent 
rains have made the work of dogs and men easier than it has 
been, and we shall expect within a couple of weeks to hear 
of some fair bags. 

: ae 


THE MAINE GAME WARDENS, 








HE correspondence relative to the Maine game wardens 

is developing some facts which it is well for the public to 
know. In another column we publish a letter upon this 
subject ; it comes from a highly respectable source ; and un- 
less the statement made therein can be disproved, the proof 
is conclusive that there is something very decidedly rotten in 
the present condition of affairs. 

It appears to be pretty clearly established that some of the 
Maine game wardens are guilty of a gross dereliction of duty, 
which cannot be excused by attempts to shift the blame from 
residents to visitors and back again. It is clearly the duty 
of the wardens to apprehend and bring to justice all offenders 
alike, whether they live in Maine or have come from other 
States. But our correspondent affirms that some of the 
game officers are so covered with their own sins against the 
game laws that they dare not prosecute others from fear of 
being exposed themselves; or else they are deterred from 
ther plain duty by the desire to shield their guilty relatives 
and friends. 

This is just the state of affairs to be expected where the 
game wardens are appointed from the districts in which they 
are to serve, and from among the ranks of the guides. 

The only way to secure a set of wardens who will not 
shrink from a fearless discharge of their duty is to put in men 
who are not hampered by their own misdeeds, nor by their 
relations to neighbors; and such men must have been, pre- 
vious to their appointment, non-residents of the district in 
which they are to serve. A salary of eight dollars a month 
manifestly will not pay such men. An adequate State ap- 
propriation should be made for the purpose. The revenue 
accruing from “visiting sportsmen” is sufficient to warrant 
a proper provision for fostering it, by duly protecting the 
game attractions which support it. Protection of game is 
here not a matter of sentiment, but of business. 

The rule applies to other States and counties which derive 
a revenue from the sporting public. The sooner we look at 
this thing in a common-sense light, the sooner will we have 
efficient systems of game protection. 

—_———— ++ @+- ~ 

DepartineG from our usual custom this week, we repro- 
duce from one of the magazines a sketch of life in the woods. 
‘A Week in a Dug-out” is from the pen of a frequent and 
valued contributor to our columns, and is reprinted by us 
through the courtesy of both author and publishers. The 
interest of the sketch as printed in Harper's is much en- 
hanced by the capital illustrations for which that magazine 
is famous. By the way, we venture to say that few readers 
of our illustrated monthlies appreciate thé expense to which 
their publishers are put in providing such work as they supply 
month aftermonth. The average cost of the Harper's Maga- 
zine illustrations alone for a single number is said to be 
$5,000. Such a scale of expenditure and corresponding ex- 
cellence could hardly have been dreamed of by the projectors 
of that magazine when they printed the first numbers. The 


magazine is now in its sixty-fourth volume. 
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HE ATLANTA RIFLE TOURNAMENT. 


ee 


BY the card from the Secretary of the National Rifle 
Association it will be seen that it is possible for us to 
hold an attractive rifle meeting at the GateCity of the South 
during the coming month. The intention is a good one, 
and as the managers of the most successful display, now in 
progress in Atlanta, have made it a general one, and are 
working to make it an exposition of the South in all its 
material relations, the conduct of a rifle match is in entire 
accord with their plan. They have invited the Directors of 
the National Rifle Association to become the managers of 
this feature of the general display and that trust has been 
accepted. If this National Rifle Association were indeed 
national, there would be no trouble at all in this trusteeship, 
but it is really a local organization of use only in being well 
and widely known and being thoroughly able to manage a 
rifle meeting in all its multifarious details. 

A wise step has been taken, though very tardily, in making 
a canvass of the riflemen of the country, in order that some 
previous estimate can be made as to the probability of suc- 
cess. What is wanting now is a full statement from the 
Fair mauagers as to what they can do and what they can 
offer in the way of prizes. We want also to hear from the 
riflemen of the South. Will they be represented at the pro- 
posed rifle meeting, and io what style of shooting do they 
care to meet the invited guests and competitors from other 
parts of the Union. On these and many other points it 
would be well if the Exposition Commissioners would speak 
promptly and fully. The prizes should not be ‘‘in kind.” 
A prize of this sort is more than likely to become a white 
elephant in the hands of the winner. We do not take it 
that there is any idea of pecuniary advantage on the part of 
those who would undertake the journey from a Northern cily 
to participate in the proposed tournament, but it is discour- 
aging to know that the prizes are to be a collection of mis- 
cellaneous goods, which, though valuable intrinsically, are 
valueless to the mflemen securing them. Trophies would 
form excellent rewards. They would be at once artistic 
vouchers of the superior skill shown and ’mementos of a 
pleasant visit. If the managers will make such an an- 
nouncement without delay, we have no doubt that not only 
military teams will visit Atlanta, but private club teams as 
well, with a good following of marksmen to participate in 
the individual matches. 

The importance of the meeting if held will be very great. 
There is need of just such a good exhibition of marksman- 
ship as the visit of a few teams from New York regiments, 
and Eastern rifle clubs will afford to let the Southern gentle- 
men know how little they understand of target practice. 
We hear of a few good rifles going into the South. There 
are plenty of weapons such as they are after the ‘* Saxon” 
type scattered about among the negroes. Many of the old 
settlers swear by old fire irons, and actually shoot from 
machines which ought long since have been laid away in the 
cases of amuseum. ‘There are a few good rifle clubs in the 
South. New Orleans is doing good work in military as in 
‘‘any rifle” shooting. Mobile, too, has a live organization, but 
how rarely do we hear of any scores from Kentucky, the old- 
time home of the rifleman, and the remainder of the country 
does not give a sign of any rifle interest. A carefully-drawn 
match of the riflemen of the South os. the riflemen of the 
North would send this neglect to foster a healthful interest in 
rifle-shooting home to many men of the Southern States. 
The military interests, too, would be stirred and improved. 
Every State in the Union should have a well-regulated 
militia establishment, and until that is brought about and 
rifle practice given a proper place in the tactics of this body 
of citizen soldiers, we are living on in neglect of an im- 
portant element in our national safety. A well-attended 
meeting at Atlanta would afford the text for every Southern 
newspaper on this topic. Many of our Northern States are 
neglectful enough, but others are attentive and afford com- 
mendable examples in this respect. What they can do 
would be shown before the butts at this winter gathering, 
and the contra:t, we take it, would be so strong and the in- 
efficiency of the representatives of the careless States so ap- 
parent, that for very shame something would be done, and 
good, thereby, grow out of the enterprise. 

The time for prepara'ion is short,'but much can be done 
in a brief period with our present means of communication, 
and if a prompt and full statement comes at once from the 
exposition managers, we doubt not that before the winter 
holidays a memorable meeting on’ the old Georgia soil will 
have been recorded. 

ee ese 

Farmers AND SrortsMEN.--A Massachusetts farmers’ so- 
ciety took up this subject last week. A report of what was 
said is given elsewhere. We welcome all such public dis- 
cussions of the matter. It is of vital interest to both parties. 
The more it is talked about the better. The farmer has 
rights which the sportsman must be made to respect. The 
sportsman has rights which the farmer must be made to re- 
spect. There are hoggish farmers; and there are lawless 
gunners; the former can be conciliated by fair treatment ; 
the latter can be suppressed by rigorous measures. 








Crus ConstituTions.—We are in frequent receipt of re- 
quests for constitutions and by-laws suitable for newly or- 
ganized game protective clubs. Societies are invited to send 
us printed copies of such forms that we may furnish them 
to new clubs, 


CrvuISING IN Fiorina Watrrs.—Mr.. N. H. Bishop, the 
well-known author, is soon to undertake some extensive 
cruising on the Florida Gulf coast, and we hope to be able 
to report much definite and reliable news concerning that in- 
teresting and comparatively unknown portion of the Flowery 
Land. Mr. Bishop’s letters describing his ‘Voyage in a 
Paper Canoe” down-the Atlantic coast, which appeared in 
this journal originally, were so well received by the public 
and added so much that was novel and interesting to our 
stock of knowledge of Southern sea-board life, that his in- 
tended observations will be eagerly read by the rapidly- 
growing numbers proposing to make their home in Fiorida. 





Last WEEK we printed a communication in which the 
writer wanted to know what had been practically accom- 
We had 
thought to devote some space in the present issue to showing 
him, and other carpers like him, that much has been done. 
But our columns are so filled with other timely matter, that 
we-must leave him for the present to indulge in his sneers. 


plished by all the talk about game protection. 


Meanwhile, the world moves. 





TorzpD) Fisnine anp Huntina Cius.—We have received 
the constitution and by-laws of the Toledo, O., Fishing and 
Hunting Club, in whose roll of members we recognize many 
expert handlers of rod and recl. The membership of the 


society should make it influential. 
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FROM OKEECHOBEE TO THE GULF. 








THE FLORIDA EXPEDITION OF 1881, 


OR camp life in winter Florida is unsurpassed in our 
country, so far as healthand comfort are concerned. In 

the early winter rainy weather sometimes prevails in the 
northerly portions of the State, but after the middle of Janu- 
ary the climate of the peninsula is delightful. Who would 
not, then, if he could, leave the snow, slush and wud of our 


Middle States for a sky more biue and a sun more warm, 


‘* where the flowers ever blossom and the beams ever shine.” 
There it rarely rains, and when rains do come they are but 
thunder showers. The sun is warm—but not too warm; the 
air is pure from the ocean on either side. Here the invalid 
may rest; his racking cough is stayed, sweet and unbroken 
sleep comes to him once more, and, if he goes there in 


time, the fell destroyer, consumption, is robbed of his victim. 


I have a firm faith in the healing virtues of the climate, for 


experience has been my teacher. 
In the winter of 1878 the writer descended the Kissimmee 


River from its source to the great and once mysterious Lake 


Okeechobee. The old ‘‘Forest and Stream,” the boat that 


carried the explorers sent out by this paper some years before 


to explore the river and lake, was then rotting at a wharf in 
Lake Tohopakliga. On this trip the idea—not a new one— 
was conceived of an expedition down the Kissimmee, through 
the Lake, and thence to the Guif via the Caioosahatchie River. 
This it was my good fortune to accomplish the past winter as 
one of a party of tive who met at the Duval in Jacksonville 
last January. Our supplies were laid in at this place, and 
after a visif to Al. Fresco, who kindly gave u3 some valuable 
information concerning our route, we took the steamer for 
the Upper St. Johns. Arrived at Sanford, on lake Monroe, the 
South Florida Railroad (narrow gauge) carried us and our 
effects to Orlando, where u team was in waiting to convey us 
to lake Tohopakliga, eighteen miles distant. We lingered 
among the beautiful orange groves and lakes about Orlando 
for two Or three days, and reached the lake on the 15th of 
January. Our guide had preceded us and we found our 
boat in readiness. She was twenty feet long and seven and 
a half feet beam, decked only about seven feet forward. 
Built of Florida rich pine, she was, of course, heavy, a poor 
model and an indifferent sailer, but staunch and strong. 
Many a hard thump we gave her, and she carried us where 
no boat had ever floated, excepting, of course, the canoe of 
Mr. Lo, the Seminole. On the 16:h we sailed down the lake, 
which is a beautiful sheet of water, some fifteen miles in 
length and three to five in width. A number of settlements 
are on its shores, and game in its vicinity is scarce. Tae 
entrance to the river from the lake is narrow, the water is 
swift and the channel as crooked as fate. Five or six miles 
brought us to Lake Cypress, through which we passed in the 
night, reaching Fort Gardaer Island, on the shores of Lake 
Kissimmee, after midnight. Here we spent several days 
hunting with poor success, as the island is much frequented. 
Lake Kissimmee isa lovely sheet of water, about twenty 
miles long and five to ten broad. After leaving the island 
we camped on the eastern shore of the lake, where we found 
our first turkeys. 

Here begins the Kissimmee Prairie, which extends to 
Okechobee. In some places it is miles in width, in others 
the pine timber comes close to the river, which winds about 
in a vast marsb, trom two to ten miles wide, occasionally touch- 
ing the bluffs, if such the low banks may be called. Un this 
prairie and in the adjacent pine timber deer were plentiful 
and venison steaks were soon frying in the pan. Procuring 
a team and wagon from the one settler near the lake, we 
camped tén miles east, where the water flows both to the St. 
Johns and the Kissimmee. Our boat was left on the shore, 
where we found her safe on our return. 

We saw more deer in this neighborhood than at any other 
point on our route. I had here my first experience in fire 
hunting, inthe most primitive style. Our guide took a rich 
pine stump, four to five inches tn diameter and seven to eight 
feet long, and, splitting the larger end, inserted in the cracks 
splinters of fat pine. Lighting this end at the fire, and plac- 
ing a gocd pad on his shoulder, he would carry it for miles 
through the woods, the blaze behind his back and a hunter 
or two carrying gun and hatchet at his heels. In this way 
after several failures I killed my first deer, firing at two 
silvery sparks that looked the size of a dime. At this point 
we experienced the difficulty of hunting in the flat woods, ‘as 
we could hardly go half a mile from camp and fiad our way 
back without a guide. There are no landmarks, and to in- 
experienced eyes all portions of the forest seems alike. 

Our next camp was on Beamah Island, in the southern end 
of Lake Kissimmee. Wild turkeys were abundant here and 
= secured a number; they were in good condition and fine 
eating, 





































Leaving our pleasant camp on the island, we once more 
headed down the swift and tortuous stream, camping at 
night on the shores, and hunting morning and evening with 
varying success—most of the game being turkeys, ducks and 
snipe. At Fort Bassinger, forty miles Meave Okeechobee, is 
the last and almost the only settlement on the river. Here, 
on the 10th of February, we had green corn for dinner from 
the garden of Mr. John Pearce, who lives on the site of tie 
old station. In this neighborhood we spent several days 
wailing for favorable winds, which came at last; and on the 
evening of the 12th we reached the great lake, too late to find 
a camp on shore, so what sleep we got was on a pine board, 
and a hard one, too. 

The next day we sailed along the northern shore of the 
lake, our objective point being the month of Fish Eating 
Creek, so often gorge: for but never entered by a boat from 
the lake since the Seminole War. Our camp that night was 
a narrow sandy beach, over which the wind breaks when the 
winds blow from the South. The next morning, the 14th of 
February, we were off bright and early, and by eight o’clock 
sighted Al. Fresco’s mark for the mouth of the creek—a dead 
cypress tree standing in the lake about a half mile north of 
the creek. The latter was found without difficulty and, to our 
joy, perfectly open and free from all obstructions. It is 
narrow, but deep and full of very fine bass. In a short time 
we had fifty pounds of fish in the boat, some of the bass 
weighing ten pounds each. 

It was our original plan to attempt to pass from the lake to 
the Caloosahatchie, leaving the former at a point nearly east 
of the head of the river; but we abandoned this on learning 
the terrors of the saw grass. We then thought of ascending 
Fish Eating Creek to New Fort Centre, there to Pire a team 
to convey our boat across the prairie to Fort Thompson. On 
the Kissimmee, however, we met with an old cattle herder 
who was familiar with the shores of the great marsh on the 
west side of the lake. He thought it practicable to convey a 
boat from Fish Eating Creek through the comparatively open 
water that lay between the prairie and the vast field of saw- 
grass that stretched away for miles to the shore of the lake, 
This course we determined to adopt, and when our boat had 
ascended the creek to a point within sight of the prairie we 
left the open water and took to the marsh. 

Here our trials began, which for nearly three days taxed 
our utmost endurance. One of our party was a middle aged 
gentleman, a dentist from Ohio; two others were young and 
robust Yankees from Massachusetts, full of the spirit of 
adventure, hardy and cheerful, nothing daunted by any 
fatigues or hardships. May I always have such companions 
for the wilderness. The other two were West Virginia 
farmers, one of whom lives to regret having called himself a 
‘*fool”—when in that marsh—‘“‘for coming to such a country.” 
Well, he felt as proud of the achievement as any of us when 
we finally sailed out of the Caloosahatchie into the Gulf; and 
so did our Doctor, who had been in favor of turning back 
from Fort Bassinger, when told by Mr. Pearce of that place 
that he had spent six days and nights in going two miles 
through the saw-grass between lake Okeechobee and lake Kick- 
pochee. We had a guide who was man-of-all-work, a good 
hunter and sailor—also drunkard and ruffian when within 
reach of liquor. There was also a ‘‘cullud gemmen” for 
cook, who was generally in mortal terror of wolves and tigers 
by night, and ‘‘ gators” by day. This individual professed, 
in common with his race, a great love for ‘‘possum.” One 
night a great rattling among the dry leaves was heard near 
where some venison hung; a rush was made for the intruder 
and a fat ’possum was captured. Charley roasted him in 
most approved style, but he alone partook of the dish, and, 
not withstanding his alleged love for it, I saw the next day a 
Mexican buzzard dining off the larger half of the ro:stea 
*possum. After that no more were cooked, though we had 
trouble to keep them away from our fresh meat. 

Well, we were in the marsh; it was morning, and our 
spirits were high; but at night, when a dejected and worn- 
out crowd gathered around the camp stove—which was set 
up in the boat for want of dry land—it seemed to be the 
opinion of some that we would never get out of that “mash,” 
as our cook called it. A night’ssleep, however, refreshed all 
hands, though the bed was again of pine boards; and we re- 
sumed our march, as I may now call it, for the water was so 
choked with vegetation that we were compelled moat of the 
time to wade, pushing the boat or propelling her by poles. 
Fortunately our Yankees had brought an Osgood folding 
canvas boat, 15 feet long. In her we placed a large part of 
the baggage and our dentist (incapacitated by his office life 
and some surplus flesh for hard work), who looked something 
like Neptune, as with his long beard he sat enthroned in the 
little Osgood, amid a chaos of cracker boxes, venison hams 
and blankets—only in place of the trident he carried a note- 
book and pencil. This lightened our larger craft materially. 

All day we toiled; and at night, though our day’s travel 
was estimated at twelve miles, we could see but one ray of 
hope ; that was the timber line in front, supposed to border 
the Caloosahatchie. Dim and blue it looked, but it was the 
rainbow of promise to a forlorn and weary company. 

To the east, as we advanced, was the marsh, stretching its 
dense growth of saw-grass to the lake shore, and beyond 
the great Lake itself. To the west, as far as the eye could 
reach, lay the Indian Prairie, dotted here and there with pal- 
metto hammocks. In front, rising slowly on the horizon, as 
we neared it, was the line of timber. 

This night we again slept in our boat. All hands dreaded 
the morrow, for we feared that after all of our labor and toil 
we should find the way closed; but as usual, when we had 
eaten and slept, our spirits returned, and we all went to work 
the next morning with a will, wading and pushing the boat. 
After two or three hours’ work we began to notice that the 
spears of grass in the water seemed to lean in one direction, 
which indicated a current ; and shortly afterward it could be 
plainly seen. About ten o’clock we struck a little open 
stream of clear water, no wider than a:cow trail at first, but 
deep and running swiftly. With joy we hailed it. Our 
labors were over. Though we did not then kuow it, we were 
at the very head of the Caloosahatchie, where the water first 
forms a running stream as it leaves Lake Kickpochee, a good 
sized lake separated from Okeechobee by from two to six 
miles of dense saw grass. This lake is deeper than Okee- 
chobee, and receives a part of the overflow from it. 

We now sailed smoothly on amid the mildest and most 
tropical scenery I had ever beheld. Immense flocks of bright 
plumaged birds were on either side. The clear water was 
alive with the finest bass, which we landed until weary of 
the sport. Alligators were plenty and large, receiving a due 
share of attention from the rifles. In places the current was 
swift, and the river divided into many channels. Sometimes 
we seemed to be in a labyrinth out of which mare no 
escape. ‘Tall reeds formed a wall on either side, A: a the 
river widened into beautiful lakes, 

A fair wind bore us swiftly on, and at night we camped at 
ii } } 
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; half mile and up the inlet (wo miles further, you reach the 


Novanan 10, 1881. FOREST AND STREAM. 
Er 
Se eR ee TE eee en ne nee nara ee ter rent ar re 
Fort Thompson, on the old military trail. We estimated | trail that leads to Seven Ponds. It is a good, hard-trodden | them.” The gunners all said it was folly, but I kaew better. 
the distance from Okeechobee to this point at twenty miles. | path, and is eight or nine miles to the ponds. Guides very | One man from Louisville said he could kill them there if I 
At Fort Thompson we had our first and last sight of the often go from the Ponds down to the boat landing and take a | could, but he soon gave it up, and I had them all to myself, 
roseate spoonbill, bagging eight of these beautiful birds. All pack of eighty or ninety pounds and return the same day. | and I never had more satisfactory sport, for, at that time, 
sorts of water fowls, ducks and snipe were plentiful, and | Sportsmen this past summer have walked from the Ponds | the more difficult the shooting the better | liked it. 
our hunters for plumes laid in au ample supply. down to the boat landing, taking their boats to the Forest That ground is all owned by a club now, but I’ve had my 

The river was so high that there was no evidence of the | Retreat House, and. then walked to Rangeley the same day. | share of it. The above is priv ite nonsense to try your patience. 
rapids which at low water obstruct the channel here, and There is a semi-weekly mail from Rangeley to the Forest Re- | I hope I’ll have*time to call at the ‘‘ Wood and Water” 
which prevented “ Al. Fresco” from ascending further with | treat House, and Houtoon’s team makes the trip daily, over | office before I leave. In the meantime I am nota tramp, 
his boat in 1874. On leaving this point we dismasted our | in the morning and back in the afternoon. : but your very respectable and obedient servant, A. 
vessel, as the overhanging live oaks obstructed the river for | I have given you a little idea of this ‘long, hard trail” sesaihiog ts did 
many miles; the banks were now well defined and high, | from Rangeley to the Seven Ponds; and, dear invalid, if you ; 
covered with a dense growth of palmetto and live oak. have not strength oan to walk these carries, don’t, for the THE COMING OF WINTER. 

We reached Fort Myers on Sunday, Feb. 20, where we saw | sake of the loved ones that you leave behind, imagine that 
cocoa trees in full bearing. We were most hospitably re- /*you have strength enough to go another way where you have 
ceived by their owner, Major Evans, to whom we we bad a | to ride on a buckboard. Reading about a buckboard ride 
letter of introduction. At Fort Myers (eighteen miles from the | and taking that ride on a new road through our rough moun- 
mouth of the river) we laid in a fresh supply of provisions, | tainous country are two different things ; and when, with a 
filled our water keg, and betook ourselves to salt water, good spring, the buckboard comes down and strikes a stump 
reaching Punta Rossa on the 2ist. We spent several days directly under you, and you imagine that your backbone is 
around the harbor and among the beautiful islands, fishing, | sticking a good six inches above the top of your head, then 
hunting and enjoying the fine oysters, and all of us, I think, | you will realize the difference. 
remember these days as the most delightful of our trip. For The Seven Ponds country is a great place for fish and 
more than a month it had not rained on us; we had warm | game, whatever way you get there. Not many miles to the 
and genial sunshine every day. What a contrast to the | west of the Ponds, on the first day of last December, I 
snows and blizzards holding sway in the north ! brought down three caribou at three successiveshots; and two 

At Punta Rassa, after selling our boat, we took the steamer | days later I saw my friend, John Danforth, of Parmachenee 
for Key West. We spent a day in Key West, where we saw | Lake, bring down two more near the same place. Assoonas 
at the custom house two large living manatees, and then we | the snow gets deép enough for still-hunting John and I will 
turned our faces once more to the northward, and on March 1 | be among them again. 
landed at Cedar Keys. At Jacksonville we parted, some I was once guiding a gentleman at Seven Ponds in the 
going directly north, others staying to see something of the | month of August. The flybook was lost, but we happened 
civilized part of F:orida. to have two good sized bait hooks left; the ravelings from 

One thing let me say to sportsmen going to Florida: Carry | my red flannel shirt made the body of one fly, and the feathers 
your ammunition and fishing tackle with you from the north. | of an unlucky dipper duck, wound with black linen thread 
Do not depend on buying these things at Jacksonville, as we | finished it. The other fly had the same kind of a body, but 
did. You will be charged three prices for them ; and if all | the rest of it was a mixture of dipper and black duck, crow, 
the dealers are like the one into whose clutches we fell, you | owl and anything that came handy that had feathers on it. 
will be swindled. We bought several kegs of powder of | The first fly we christened the Dipper, the last one the Seven 
him, and he agreed that if we returned any kegs unopened, | Pond Killer—and it was a killer. They both took well, but 
in good condition, he would take them back. Ihud one such, | the Killer was the best. With these we caught all the trout 
but our merchant did not know me now, and denied the | we wanted, and they had some wear to them. 
whole thing. If the keg had been at home, a thousand miles What I started to say in a few words I have spun out into 
away, all right; but it was an awkward thing to carry about. | quite a letter, and I trust it will be excused by your readers, 
That dealer lied to me, and if any sportsman wants his name | as it is from the forced pen of a woodsman, who is not a 
I will give it to him, scholar. It is written at Camps Bemis, on the southeast 

The South Florida Railway is now completed to Lake | shore of the Mooselookmeguntic Lake, where a northwester 
Tohopkaliga, so the trip to the head waters of the Kissimmee | gets about an eight-mile sweep ; and it is showing us what it 
can be made by steamer and by rai]. To go from Okeechobee | can do thistime. It has been one continual roar for two 
to the Caloosahatchie by water should only be attempted | days and nights. The wharf and rocks for twenty feet from 
during high water; at other times it cannot be done. The | the water along the shore are one sheet of ice. The steam- 
trip may be made a very enjoyable qne, although it is not | boat is anchored around in the cove, and the sides of that 
without its hardships. ‘Lhe recollections of our expedition | are also covered with ice ; and if it were not for keeping up 
will always be among the most pleasant of memories with me. | a fire in her to prevent the boiler and pipes from freezing up 

Okeechobee is a lovely shallow lake, with little life abovt | and bursting I should have been in bed long ago and you 
it. There are said to be very few fish in it, and its waters | would not have been bothered with this yarn. It is twelve 
are hardly fit to drink. There are but few spots on its bor- | o’clock; I'll go out and fire her up once more and then turn 
ders where the navigator can land, and only one over which | in. I wish that the lumbermen and their supplies were safely 
the water does not wash at times. Observation Island, in the | landed in their logging camps, the steamboat housed and I 
southerly end of the lake, is quite a resort for many birds }| myself at the Seven Ponds this minute. Good night. 
that are valued for their plumage. Black ducks, blue and Capt. F. C. Barker. 
green winged teal, with many varieties of snipe, are found Camp Bemis, Rangel-y Lakes, Oct. 26. 
both on the ane ae sy Seeeeer We ae " e 
success with the fly in fishing for bass; nearly all were taken 
with the trolling spoon or spinner. These fish were very AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL FRAGMENTS.—I. 
fine, equal to any I have ever seen at the north for the table, 
and greatly exceed in size any ever taken there. 

No venomous snakes were seen by our party except the 
water moccasin. Our treatment by the people that we met 
along our route was hospitable and kind in the extreme. May 
I live to see them again. C. 






























































































































































fey whirling dead leaves, blown unnumbered times around, 
Lie heaped, or loosely scattered o’er the ground; 

The cawing Crows now fly from field to fleld of stalk-ed corn 

And Owls sound out their sweetest notes from eve till morn. 

Look you! swiftly to the north the wild Loon wings its way, 

While on the Eastern Shore, Plover and Duck giide down the bay; 

Tall marsh weeds are waving their heads in the breeze; 

Erewhile “ Striped Wood Picus” vigorously taps the trees. 

Again to the northward look, and fix your gaze ; 

See the honking Wild Geese wend their tortuous ways. 

Chill Is the atr, biting the Granger’s nose with its freeze, 

While Bears in their cavernous couches snore on at ease. 

But the Raccoon, where Oh where, is he? 

Surely he doth not stay all winter up a tree! 

Woodchucks, Porcupines and Rabbits, too, there are 

Who snooze and gape, and lick smooth their hair 

Lithe 03k-a-awah silently the tracks of deer pursues, 

Muttering as he spies the big foot marks of * Piper's shoes. 

Now the feathery snowflakes in countless millions fly, 

As *Bunkum af his sideboard sits, eating doughnuts and mine 

pies, 
Elkribs, bearsteak, roast coon and turkey bones, 
Anon drinking so much cider that he fairly groans. 
Dansville, N. Y. BocK-J aEGER. 


*E. Bunkum Piper_a noted hunter in Poagshole Canyon, near Dans- 
ville, N. Y. 
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{From Harper’s Magazine for November. } 


A WEEK IN A DUG-OUT. 








BY W. W. THOMAS, JR. 





6¢ DIEU, Moreaud,” said I, and we pushed out upon the 
lake in our dug-out. 

‘‘au revoir, monsieur, et bonne chance.” replied Moreaud 
from the shore; then lighting his pipe, he turned on his heel, 
and disappeared in the forest. 

We were in the backwoods of Canada. We had left the 
last house of the pioneer habitant on the further bank of the 
river, and were now fairly under way on our voyage of a 
hundred miles, through a forest as yet unmarred by man. 
Our route lay along the great natural thoroughfares of all 
wooded countries—the streams and lakes—and our vehicle 
was a dug-out. 

But why a dug-out ? 

Well, I take it that we fellows of offices, professions and 
books go camping out for much the same reason that Anteus 
touched the earth, and that the closer we get to our common 
mother, the stronger do we become. Our savants have not 
yet decided, I believe, in what frail bark man first trusted 
himself upon the wave ; but surely, next to the log aw naturel, 
the dug-out Jog must have been the earliest means of trans- 
portation upon the water. 

So, in selecting a boat for our trip, I had severely dis- 
carded the canoe and the bateau as too intricate, complex 
and civilized, and joyfully accepted the dug-out as nearest 
the bosom of nature. And now I floated away in my hollow 
log with all the zest of an old cave-dweller with his paddle 
and flint-headed javelin. 

Our dug-out, or pirogue, as the habitants call it, once stood 
a noble pine of the forest. It was a single pine log, twenty- 
six and a half feet long and two feet four inches wide, rudely 
hollowed: out, and the ends roughly hewed into bow and 
stern, somewhat after the model of a bark canoe. 

The crew numbered three, my two guides and myself. 
The guides were brothers, James and George Dall. George, 
the light and festive bachelor, paddled in the bow; James, 
the dignified, weightier father of a family, wielded his migh'y 
paddle in the stern. Isat amidships on a buffalo-robe, witu 
fishing-rods and a light fowling-piece on either side. Our 
plunder was stowed close behind me, and made a most ac- 
ceptuble backing. 

Thus we sailed across Beaver Lake—a forest-girt pool 
dotted with lily-pads, and so shoal that we touched bottom 
with our paddies at every stroke. We gain the outlet, and 
glide into the dead water of Beaver Brook. Trunks of 
fallen trees reach out toward us from either swamy shore, 
their withered branches eovered with long moss. Then the 
banks grow closer and higher, the current increases, and the 
stream changes into arippling brook. The guides change 
their puddles for setting-poles. -Faster runs the brook and 
shoaler grows the water, till at last, with a grating jar—a 
sound I soon learn to hate—the dug-out grounds solidly on a 
pebbly bar in mid-stream. 

The guides jump overboard, and haul and shove the 
pirogue ahead. This is hard work. I lighten it two hun- 
dred pounds by taking to the water myself, and abandon my 
luxurious seat on the buffalo-robe for a chilling wade in 
Beaver Brook. 

We toil on, floating our wooden canoe through the deep 
pools, lifting and shoving her over the shoal bars. But worse 
than this is in store for us. Round a turn in the brook we 
come upon a mass of fallen cedars lying squarely across the 
stream. It would take too long to hew a way through them, 
so, by putting out the last pound of muscle possessed by the 
entire, crew, we lift, shove, pull and drag the pirogue over 
the jam. 

Our afternoon was spent in dragging across bars and haul- 
ing over windfalls, with now and then the breathing-spell of 
a deep pool, over which we thankfully floated. Tuois route 
would hog and destroy any other kind of boat. My respect 
for the dug-out was continually increasing. 

While shoving over a fallen cedar a foot above the water, 
the pirogue sticks in the middle. As we draw breath for a 
fresh shove, Jim observes, gently: ‘‘A fine place for a camp 
on the bank up there to yer right, sir. Plenty 0’ good wood 
for the fire too, sir.” I look at my watch; it is half-past 
six. ‘‘Mebby we mightn’t find so good a chance for a camp 
further down stream, sir.” ‘ 

I take the hint. Pirogue hangs where she stuck. We un- 
seetty he and needed ‘stores, and pitch our camp on fhe 





BEING EXTRAOTS FROM AN EDITOR’S PRIVATE CORRESPONDENOE. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your letter was received several days ago, but I have been 
too busy to reply to it before. Jmprimis—I am not a tramp, 
as you’ve had reason to suspect, but a respectable white citi- 
zen, as I mean to prove if I have time to ca!l on you before I 
leave for Washington, which will probably be my future 
home. . 

To clear a little of the mist from your mind—caused by 
my,sending you contributions from nearly every part of the 
earth--I’ll treat you to a bit of autobiography. I was born 
in Bucks county, Pa., (where the chickens come from) about 
110 years ago, with a gun in my mouth instead of a silver 
spoon (which was a blunder on my part), which I have used 
‘*between meals” from the first week after birth until the 
present time. The first game I shot on the wing was a crow; 
and from that proud time I have increased and multi- 
plied till I grew into a No. 1 shot. In fact, my slaughtering 
ability was great enough to entitle me to a place in the State 
game protective association ; but I killed birds to protect them 
from hawks and other sportsmen. 

For some years past I have shed but little feathered blood, 
and I would like to shoot a duck to revive old memories, but 
alas! whenever one is seen he is immediately ‘‘protected ” 
by some club or State association. 

By the way, is it the d—l, or some other fellow, that insti- 
gated members of legislatures to take all the sporting privi- 
leges from the mass of the people‘and give them to a few rich 
men? Is that a touch of democracy or aristocracy ? (P. 8.— 
The above is not autobiography). 

I am by profession a —, and in that capacity have 
traveled over all creation except the Garden of Eden and the 
North Pole (both doubtful places. ) 


OHAPTER II. 

What is of more interest to ‘‘ Forest and Streamers ”—I 
have had the reputation (over twenty years ago) of being one 
of the best shots in the West, and many a time and oft have 
they tried to inveigle me into a match with the great shots of 
the country; but thy servant was not of that stripe. 

I once made a score of 18 out of 20 double birds, from a 
trap; and when I went to -—-—— I found my fame had 
preceded me, and I was as once hand and glove with the 
huoting club. One of the members asked me if I had ever 
shot English snipe. I told him Thad killed as many as eight 
or ten in a day on the Bordentown meadows, at which they 
‘*snickered right out.” 

They then arranged for me to go with them up the coun- 
try about sixty miles, to their great sniping ground, and from 
the fact that their best shot was along, I suspected that their 
object was to show me that I was not much of a shot; so I 
determined to do as they all did at that time—kill as many 
as I could and go in for the Jaurels, at the risk of being 
called ‘‘ snipe hog” by posterity. At the end of our day’s 
shooting I had 180, and their best-shot had about eighty ; so 
the matter of skill was settled. ‘That was the onl; time I 
ever shot English snipe in thick cover. Toward the close of 
the day they got so frightened at the constant cannonade 
that one of them flew to the bit of woods and thiek under- 
brush near the marsh, and from that time nearly every bird 
that was not killed followed-him, till a great number had 
stowed themselves'away there for safety, when I ‘‘ went for 


= 
THE SEVEN PONDS. 








BY ANOTHER MAN WHO HAS BEEN THERE. 


N a late issue of the Forzst anp Stream I noticed an 
article by J. W. T. under the heading, ‘‘ Tim Pond and 
Seven Ponds.” Now, if Mr. T. does not write for proprietors 
why should he try to convey the idea that it is such a long, 
hard trip from Rangeley to Seven Ponds that only a few 
hardy sportsmen, with brawny guides, have ever. penetrated 
these wilds? Where did he imagine that the comfortable 
camps and boats came from, that he must have seen if he 
looked around the different ponds any? It is true that our 
Seven Ponds’ travel has increased much in the last two or 
three years, but for the past ten years the Seven Ponds have 
been as familiar to the sportsman visiting Rangeley Lake re- 
gion and to Rangeley Lake guides as Tim Pond has been to 
the readers of the Forust anp Srrzam for the past year. 
Mr. T. mentions that a Boston lady has had courage to make 
the attempt this year. He don’t say whether she succeeded 
or not. A lady from the vicinity of Boston made the trip 
from this way five years ago and spent some time at the 
Ponds, and came back all right. And I don’t think she 
heard a bear scream while she was there. 

I will tell you how to get to Seven Pondsvia Rangeley. I 
don’t ask you to believe me, but just take the map of Maine 
and compare the distances. Leaving Boston on the 8:30 
train from the Boston and Maine or the Eastern Depot, you 
change at Portland to the Maine Central, and at Farmington 
to the Sandy River Narrow Gauge, arriving at Phillips 
at 6p. mM. An omnibus takes you to a first-class hotel, 
where you spend the night. Leaving Phillips next morning 
at 7 A.M. on a good stage coach, a twenty miles ride over a 
good road, where the scenery is fine, brings you to Rangeley 

time for dinner. After dinner, your baggage being 
changed from the stage to a strong wagon, you start for 
Kennebago Lake, ten miles distant. The first three miles 
is Over a good road; after that, if you have not procured a 
horse and. saddle at Rangeley, you must walk. The time 
usually taken for walking it by sportsmen is two and a half 
and three hours. This brings you to the Forest Retreat 
House at the head.of Kennebago Lake. Here you find good 
accommodations, and as good a table as is set before the 
Sportsman anywhere in the Rangeley region. Ed. Grant, 
Corneal and Phinias Richardson are the owners. Phin plays 
proprietor in a manner that is satisfactory to all, while 
Grant and Corneal guide. Better guidesand better fellows 
do not exist; and the stranger may rest assuted that what- 
ever they tell him about fish and game is the truth, whether 
the dollar goes into their pockets or somebody else's. 

To reach the Seven Ponds from the Forest Retreat House 
you take a boat and row down the lake, which is five miles, 
toa little way below the outlet, where you find a stream 
ene the right. Going up this- stream for a mile 
and a you come to Little Kennebago. Acrossthis, one- 
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Our tent was in form like a shed—a roof and two sides, 
but entirely open in front. Iwas seven feet wide, seven 
deep, and seven high in front, sloping down to the ground be- 
hind. Made of the lightest duck, it weighed but a few 
pounds, and when not in use was rolled up and shoved into 
a bag twenty-four by ten inches. It was pitched on two up- 
right poles, and stretched tight as a drum, and held in posi- 
tion by side and front guys of rope. 

This was our “‘house in the bush.” Jim cuts wood for the 
fire; George, spruce boughs for our bed. Tent is pitched, 
fragrant bed laid, fire crackling, and supper cooking before 
darkness comes on We eat by the light of the flames, the 
forest gloom heightened by the bright circle around. 

The guides chat with each other in French, and with me 
in the sume tongue as long as I understand !hem, only chang- 
ing to English when the expression of my face shows that 
they have got beyond my depth in French. 

My companionsfurnish a go d illustration of the vigor and 
tenacity of the French language, and its power to hold its 
own and increase even when brought into contact with the 
English. Jim and George Dall are of pure English stock. 
Their parents were the children of British soldiers and their 
British wives, members of a military colony settled by Eng- 
land in this wilderness. The colony received many privi- 
leges, and its original members drew rations from the Eng- 
lish Government as long as they lived. 

But the Acadian French settled around this colony of 
Britons. ‘The two languages came into competition, and to- 
day the French is victorious, while the English has almost 
disappeared. My gu'des, the grandsons of Britiah sdldiers, 
although speaking English, prefer French, and always use it 
when talk ng to each other; while the children of Jxmes, 
who married an Acadian, neither speak nor understand a 
word of our language, but use French exclusively. 

Some fresh logs are thrown upon our birchen andirons ; 
the great soggy back-log glows anew, and the flames crackle 
and Jeap on high. We lie back on the fragrant boughs of 
the spruce, dur feet to the fire that flares the whole with of 
the open tent, and fa'l asleep, watching the sparks course 
upward past the t»ll dark tree-tops, and lose themselves 
amid the stars of heaven. 

The song of a bird awoke us. It was still dark; a dismal 
fog filled the forest. No sign of day was given to the eye, 
but the wild bird’s song told us surely the day has dawned. 

It was a plaintive little twittering—a lone voice of the 
lonely wood—that ushered in this August day. How differ- 
ent from the full chorus uf a thousand songsters that heralds 
the dawn of a day in spring! 

Soon adull gray light began to filter down through the dark 
gry fog. .Then the song ceased. Dawn had come to our 
dimmer eyes. 

The cheerful fire had turned into a feathery mass of white 
ashes, where one live coal glowed like a fiery eye. Over 
this George builds a co)-house of chips, and is soon rewarded 
with a bluze. I take a plunge into the stream, and before I 
am fairly dressed, G orge calls to breakfast—buck wheat 
cakes smoking hot, fried salt pork, and a steaming cup of 
coffee. We sit on a Jog, or stump, or box, and, with tin 
plate in lap, make a royal meal. 

‘*Will you have some map'e syrup on yer cakes, sir ?” 

“Of course I will; but where did you get this Juxury ?” 

**On, we reduces it, sir, with water from our block o’ 
maple +ugar.” 

Delicious syrup it was, too; and the buckwheats were no 
fancy, fragile, hotel affairs. Each cake was just the bigness 
of the frying-pan, and half an inch thick ; light and palata- 
ble they were, though, and in the woods, I am sure no one 
could cherish any animosity toward them on account of their 
size. 

We struck camp, packed our traps, pushed the pirogue 
over the fallen tree, where it had hung all night, and po'ed 
down steam. It was but twenty minutes past seven. The 
river fg broke in rifts overiuead, and the warm blue sky 
looked throuzh. The brook grew deeper; our dug-out siill 
grated on the bars, but we pushed her over without jumping 
into the water, and poled on dry-shod and thankful. Soon a 
large brook pours in on our right, and with its added volume 
we glide smuothly along. 

Now the current becomes sluggish, the water dark and 
deep. We enter an alder swamp, through which the stream 
winds and twists like ‘‘the sinuous Songo.” The alder 
bushes protrude into the water from cither bank, their long 
stems interlock, and their branches form a plaited leafy bar- 
rier across Our pathway, the brook, which runs under the 
thicket, and vavishes as Completely as if it flowed into the 
bowels of the earth. Paddle and pole are useless; we lie 
flat on our bicks, catch hold‘of the net-work of branches 
overhead, and pull the pirogue through the jungle that chokes 
the :ivulet. We grope our way slowly. ‘The boughs grate, 
rub and scratch vver the canoe and ourselves, their leaves all 
dripping with the morning mist. It was the blindest sail I 
ever took. Better a *‘ dungeon o’ fog” on the open sea. 

So we crawl on for a mile, threading the labyrinth of an 
alder swamp, then with a cheer shoot out into a rippling 
river thrice the size of our brook. The broad current lapses 
between pebbly beaches, a stately forest rises irom either 
bank, wooded moun aius tower athwart the vista of the 
stream, and overh:ad smiles the clear blue sky, into which 
the last ragg+d vestiges of the fog are dissolving. 

We stand erect in the canoe, stretch our necks and arms, 
devoutly thanktul for a clear sky and an open stream. Then 
we run the pirogue ashore on a gravelly bar, cast overboard 
a cargo of leaves, twigs and broken alder branches, bail out, 
dry ourselves in the sun, and shove off down the Gateno 
River, difficulties past and fair s:iling ahead. 

The water was clexr as crystal, yet of a tawny color, like 
dark amber. It rippled light yellow over pebbly bars, swirled 
dark, deep and brown round the broad crescent of a curving 
pool, then rippled on again. Our canoe slid a!ong on its 
glassy current through a primeval forest. The regular plash 
of the setting-poles into the water and their sharp grate 
agaivst the gravel bottom were the only sounds that broke 
the resful calm. Soon Jim chants a quaint French song, and 
the pvles swing in time tothetune. We glide through a 
wide intervale, covered with rich tall grass and dotted with 
stately elms, which rise like Corinthian columns from the 
plain. 

Nw our river strikes a spur of the mountain, is deflected 
to the north, ripp!es through a stretch of forest, then opens 
out into a swampy Jevel, overgrown with tall rank reeds and 
grasses, through which the passing bre: ze waves like a run- 
ning fire. 

Jim ceases singing. The guides noisclessly stow the poles 
away and ‘ake to the paddles. 

** Are you ready, sir?” asks Jim. 

** Reavy for what ?” 

**There might be a moose along here, sir, or a caribou, 
perhaps.” Out springs my gun. ‘‘They comes down to 
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places like this in the summer, and wades out into the water | a black speck over a mile away on the narrow strip of beach 


up to their necks, and browses round on the grass and lilies 
and the like o’ that, sir; and if you paddle along quiet like, 
mebbe you’ll get on to ’em, but if they hears yer pole strike 
the bottom, never a one ’ll you git whatever—they’ll be off 
before ever you comes ip sight. But we'll soon come toa 
bandy chance for ’em now, sir, in a d0gan to yer right.” 

‘* And what’s a bogan ?” 

‘¢ That’s an Injun name, sir ; but mebbe you’ve heard it 
called logan, or perhaps poke-logan. They’s all Injun names 
for a place where the dead water backs up out of a river, and 
makes a kind o’ shall+r pond like up into the grass and swamp. 
But iook out, sir,” added Jim, dropping his voice to a whis- 
per’ ‘‘we’re right on to it.” 

The pirogue drifted slowly past the mouth of a shallow 
Jagoon, covered with lily-pads, fringed with reeds, and 
skirted by the forest. We intently watched every object as 
it slid into view by the narrow mouth of the logan. Every 
instant I expected to see a branching pair of antlers rise with 
a splash asa moose bounded from water into cover. But the 
logan was passed without sight or sound. 

Is it merely a coincidence that the sheet of water the In- 
dian calls logan we name lagoon, from the Italian lagune? 

As there are no moose, Jim and George take their poles 
again, and our long hollow log is propelled steadily through 
the still water of the broadening, currentless river. 

Kounding a point, we come suddenly upon a bittern 
perched in an alder bush at the edge of the water, beak and 
neck raised in a perpendicular, and stiff asaskewer. He 
looked so oddly, standing bolt-upright, with his beak point- 
ing to the zenith, that, although we passed within three feet, 
we made no effort tocatch him. I soon regretied that we 
had not added him to our supplies for the pot, so we backed 
the canoe to rectify our error. 

“Tv’s a young ’un,” qnuoth Jim; ‘he can’t fly; that’s why 
he was a-prayin’ with his bill up. This pole is the boy for 
him. Jest you look here and see me take him in.” 

But even as he spoke the bittern sprang out of the bush 
and flew up stream. I at once shot him on the wing. Jim 
had turned his back on the bittern in disgust the instant he 
flew, and Jooking at me asI raised my gun and fired, ex- 
claimed, ‘* Mon Dieu, monsieur, what kind of a gun is that 
as goes off before you take aim? vas it an accident, sir, 
or did you fire at anythin; ?” 

‘* Look ahead,” I answered. 





Jim turned around, and now saw the bittern lying dead 
on the water close by. 

He picked him up with a mystified expression, and look- 
ing at me, asked, ‘‘ Did you kil! him, sir?” 

“e Yes.” 

‘*When you fired then?” 

** Of course.” 

‘¢ And the bird a-flyin’ through the sir all the time! Well, 
sir, 1 never saw that thing done before, and you’re the 
greatest hunter for a gentleman that ever came to these 
lakes.” 

Imagine, my sporting friend, you who can cut down a 
dozen woodcock in cover without missing a shot, how remote 
those !akes must be where shooting on the wing was never 
heard of, ard bringing down one lubberly bittern in the open 
is sufficient to establish one’s reputation as a great hunter! 

We soon saw a flock of shelldrake swimming on the river. 
As we drew near, they scampered away over the glassy sur- 
face at great speed, using their wings as paddles, and splash- 
ing the water into spray. Each one left a double wake be- 
hind him, and ali together they looked like a fleet of minia- 
ture side-wheel steamers racing down river, all steam on, 
safety-valve tied down, and paddles whirling around in 
sm king haste. 

They will not go far. It is ‘‘out of sight out of mind” 
with a sheldrake. So we paddle cautiously down stream 
close to the bushy left bank, sure of finding our game where- 
ever their fears leftthem. Reaching a bendin the stream we 
lie down level with the gunwale. The long dug-out swings 
round the point as idly as a drifting log. There are the 
shelldrake swimming in mid-river. They eye our log sus- 
piciously; they doubt, they fear, they draw together for an- 
other ecamper. This was the sportsman’s opportunity for a 
raking shot. I stop three of them dead with a shot from the 
right barrel, and drop a fourth with the left as the flock scuds 
away out of danger. 

As we pick up our game, Jim remarks, ‘‘The gun is better 
than the rod to-day, sir.” 

True enough. For though I had cast my most tempting 
flies over many a goodly pool,as we glided down stream, not 
a trout had yet risen to the lure. 

As we push on, the river-bunks grow lower, the woods 
more open, glimmerings from a distance shoot between the 
tree trunks, little vistas penetrate the forest, till at last, 
rounding aturn, the broad expanse of Great Eagle Lake 
bursts" upon our view—a broad sheet of silver water niue 
miles long, lying in the lap of wooded mountains, basking 
beneath a summer’s sun. 

Looking at my watch I find it is but twenty minutes past 
ten, only three hours since we pushed off from our camp, 
yet we had run many miles of brook and river, and experi- 
enced enough of pleasure and adventure to fill an ordinary 
week. 

But one thing we had not seen on the whole route, a single 
good camp ground—a fact to which Jim repeatedly called my 
attention, and which he well knew showed the wisdom of he 
last night’s choice. We pulled ashore on the bank of this 
lake, stretched our limbs, took a lunch, bailed out, and soon 
were en route again. Selecting an attractive cast of large 
flies, I trolled them far astern to entice, if might be, the 
monarch of the lake into our frying-pan. ‘ 

Ii was a breathless summer day as we paddled down the 
Great Eagle. The lake lay like a mirror among the virgin 
hills. We could see nine miles over its glassy surface, to 
where a notch in the wooded hill crest betrayed the outlet. 
Mountains clad and plumed with forest primeval rolled up 
in giant undulations on every hand. No civilized habita- 
tion had ever desecrated thissolitude. It had ever been free 
from the sound of the hammer asthe Temple of Solomon. 
All around us, Seuching wany league on league, was a vast 
unbroken wilderness. its heart smiled the lake, brim- 
med by the eternal hills, filled with the hush and heat of a 
summer noon. 

George and Jim, bow and stern, kept their paddles dip- 
ping in perfect time; the regular whish of the keen blades 
through the water alone broke the noontide calm, and 
seemed at last the monotonous lullaby of the lazy day. I 
was getting drowsy; my h-ad d:ooped ag:inst the pack be- 
hind. Jim rolled up the end of the buffalo-skin for a pil- 
low, and I dozed to sleep. 

‘*What’s that black on the beach yonder?” It was 
George’s voice that spoke. I was wide-awake in a twink- 
ling, and glancing in the direction of his raised paddle, saw 





between woods and water. 

Can it be?—yes, it moves—a bear! Glorious! 

The black dot passes down to the edge of the lake, pauses, 
moves along the shore, runs out upon a low sand-spit, and 
appears a silhouette against the bright water beyond. ‘See 
the cub with her!” whispers Jim. But the cub stands mo. 
tionless—a tuft of tall grass, while the bear vanishes over 
the cape. 

The guides dip their paddles deep and strong ; the pirogue 
glides swiftly, noiselessly over the mirror of water. Nota 
word is said. 1 proceed to get ready. My only fire-arm was 
a 74-pound 12-gauge double-berrelied shot-gun—a light, 
handy piece for snipe and woodcock. I had brought it with 
me hoping to make an agreeable diversion in the fish and 
pork diet of camp life, in case we should fall in with duck 
or partridge. . 

As I was loading cartridges with Nos. 6 and 8 shot at home 
afew days before, I thought, What if I should see a moose, 
or bear, or caribou?—so I loaded eight shells with nine buck- 
shot each. The shot were as large as pistol bullets, three of 
them exactly chambered in a No. 12 shell. I carefully 
placed them in three layers of three shot each, with a {hin 
wad between each layer. 

I drew my gun out of its case, slipped in a couple of the 
buck-shot cartridges, and put four more in my pocket. 

We were now close to the hither side of the cape. George 
lies down in front ; Jim paddles silently in the stern ; pirogue 
moves ahead inch by inch toward the point of the cape; I sit 
with gun full cock across my knees, my neck craned out, 
scanning every object on the further shore as it comes into 
view over the low sand-spit. Slowly we draw on round the 
cape ; the whole further shore lies before us, but no bear. 
All was as silent as the sunshine. 

As we sit speechless the chattering of a squirrel sounds 
from the forest. Instantly the guides nod to each other, and 
dip their paddles. Noiselessiy the pirogue touches the 
beach. George picks up his axe and steps ashore; I follow 
with my bird gun. The squirrel still chatters angrily from 
the depths of the wood; George breaths not a whisper, but 
his face is wreathed in the pleasantest and most fantastic 
grimances, and he points continually toward the chattering 
with his axe. 

A few stealthy steps, and we gain the edge of the woods. 
We peer in—nothing bear-like to be seen. Cautiously we 
press the branches aside, and silent!y creep on. . 

As we puss from the sunny lake into thedeep gloom of the 
woods | recollect [ am in my shirt sleeves, and consider for 
a moment th- probable resistence a thin woolen hunting shirt 
would offer to the claws of a bear. 

The forest we had entered was a dense growth of cedars, 
mixed with spruce aad pine. The treesstood close tozether, 
with low branches, and were plentifully intersper ed with 
windfalls, lying breast-high on rotton branches, and forming 
an admirable natural abatis against our advancing column of 
two armed with axe and shot-zun. 

George moves on like a shadow straight for the squirrel 
that still chatters and scolds aud swears from the depths of 
the cedar jungle. I veer to the right. We worm ourselves 
between the thick trunks, and under the ticker branches. 

A low ‘‘Sh!” catches my ear. I turn toward George. 
‘‘Here he is!” is written al) over his face. He points 
directly ahead, then shakes his axe, and points and points 


in. 
I look, stretch up and look, crouch down and look, but 
see nothing save the tree trunks. 
George grows impatient. He thinksI d> not understand 


him. 
‘*Le voici! Here he is!” he hisses. But Bruin hears as 
wellasI. ‘Non le voila! There he goes!’ 


Ihear a whine and a grunt that remind me of a menagerie, 
and through the thick cedar trunks and the dead branches of 
a fallen pine catch a flitting glimpse of shambling blackness. 

I fire a snap shot, as I would ata woodcock darting through 
the alder tops. The smoke hangs under the thick branches, 
and shuts out all before me. ° 

**He’s down! Nous /’avons!” yells George. The report 
of the gun has broken the spell of the forest silence, and 
George changes from a serpent to a tiger. 

‘*No,” he cries; *‘he’s off again. Fire!” 

I fire my left barrel through the smoke with ‘‘ eye of faith,” 
and cramming in a couple of fresh cartridges, George and I 
rush on, if any mode of progress through a tangled cedar 
swamp can be called arush. We kick and wrest off the dry 
deaa branches, scramble over the fallen pive; but the bear ? 
Nowhere a sign of him. Nothing but forest and silence. 

George keeps on; I domy best tofollow. He ylides along 
like a cat, in one hand an uplifted axe, descending now and 
then to sever an opposing bough. He gets over the ground 
two feet to my one. 

‘* Le voila, qui s’en.va! There he goes again! Venez! 
Come on!” cries George ; and I perform the speediest com- 
ing on of which Iam capable. Slow enough it is, though. 
Every few steps the tangled branches of a fallen cedar must 
be burst through, but on I press and scramble and tumble 
and crawl till George is reached. He stands on a prostrate 
tree, axe upraised, head bent forward and to one side—an 
admurable statue of alertness. 

**Ecoutez! Listen!” he whispers. 

A moment’s stillness. Then a crackling, loud and near, 
up the hill-side. George jumps through the thicket, and 
springs up the slope like a flash. 

Follow him? 1 could as easily flit up to heaven without 
wings. Solscramble on through the level swamp. It is 
said ‘‘ blood will tell ;” [can swear that weight will. The 
burden of my two hundred pounds handicapped me in this 
swamp race with a bear. very thicket I crawled through, 
every windfall I scrambled over, told on me, till at Jasi I 
was forced to halt. With perspiration bursting from every 
pore, and breath only caught in gasps, I leaned against a tree 
and imagined the feelings of the losing horse in arace. My 
heart beat loudly as the drumming of a partridge, the whole 
forest seemed to reverberate with its quick thud, thud, thud, 
and the blood leaped to head and temples till my brain was 
in a whirl. , 

While the trees were dancing before my reeling sight, I 
thought, ‘‘What an unlucky wight am I! Afver twenty 
years of small game shooting, to at last actually meet a bear 
in his haunts in the forest, get within thirty yards of him, 
on the point of gratifying one of the pet ambitions of my life, 
and then to bang away a couple of shots like a fool with the 
buck ague, while my noble quarry coolly makes off, and I 
am left empty-handed !” 

Worse than that, the brute runs away so slowly that 
George sees him again and »gain—keeps up with him, in fact. 
Alas, my ‘‘ too, too solid flesh!” Were I a light, Oe 


fellow like George, I might have shot a bear—yes, 
dozen times over, And then 


my gun. What a fool, 0 
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bring a little snip gun into the woods in quest of the king of | as easily as a sponge. This tufted softness is a marked 
the forests, the beast befere which ull others quail, from the | characteristic of aur Northern woods. It is most noticeable 
Atlantic 'o the Mississippi, and then to fire away at this lordly | iu ridges of maple interspersed with beech and birch. , 
game as I would pull trigger on a woodcock! One bird I troll a cast of flies. Soon I am greeted with a rise, and 
missed, up flips another. But where shall I find another | reel in a half-pound trout. I take another, weighing a pound 
bear, when I have been alt my life getting up with this first | and three-quarters, and as we padule past the mouth of a 
one? Then, if I bad only shot him, what yarns I would spin | roaring brook I hook a beauty that gives fine play, and brings 
to my sporti» g friends— , . down the sc,les to two and one-quarter pounds. 

‘Le voici encore! Herehe is again!” sounded George’s We reach the foot of the Great Eagle before nightfall. and 
voice, loud and clear, through the forest, and cut short my | camp on a grassy plateau. Lying in our t: nt we could look 
reverie, , 1 ahr ; out upon the whole expanse of the lake and hear the water 

My heart stilled and my brain steadied in an instant. Again | rippling away through the outlet close beside us. 

I sprang forward. ‘‘I may get him yet; I may retrieve my After a hearty trout supper the guides soon fell asleep, the 
fortunes,” thought I, as I dragged, crawled and pushed my- | stars looked down at themselves in the Jake, the camp-fire 
self ahead through the underbrush. shot its sparks upward, and I lapsed into a dreamland where 

Ge»rge hears me crashing along, and shouts from the | bears of gigantic siz» and most grotesque shapes were jump- 
mountain-side, ‘‘ He’s makin” down by the lake. Right | ing at me from behind every bush. 
ahexd o’ yer. Look out for him.” At earliest dawo Friday 1 was out with Jim in the pirogue, 

I scramble on, impelled by one single strong desire—to | casting the fly near where a clear mountain brook rolled over 
get one good fair shot at that bear. gray stones into the lake. White wisps of mist flitted like 

_L keep on and on. Not a word from George. At my | ghosts over the water and vanished up the mountain side. 
right, through the leaves ] catch bright glimpses of the lake | The trout rose briskly, and I caught two dozen before 
sleeping in the sunlight. I slacken my pace. All is silent | George called to breakfast. 
as a sanctuary. ‘‘ Well, the bear is off, and George with him. In the forenoon Jim and I paddled up the western shore on 
I'll keep on slowly, cool off, and perhaps get my ‘second | a voyage of discovery. We found a large brook, but its out- 
wind’ that we read about, whatever that may be.” Sothink- | let was too shoal for trout. We cauzht but one. Returning 
ing, I sling myself up on a fallen cedar that lay breast-high | to our trout hole of the morning, I took two beauties at the 
across my route, swing my legs over, sit and rest for a mo- } first cast, one three-quarters of a pound, the other a pound 














ment, then leisurely drop down on the other side. 


‘“‘ Knar-r-r-r-r/” And from under a cedar only seven 
paces away a mass of blackness springs for me, sudden and 


swift. 
I have not time to take a step. Had time allowed, there 


is no opportunity. The fallen cedar is at my back; I am 


pinioned between its branches. But no thought of retreat 


or dodging enters my mind. There is time but for one single 


impulse, and that is—shoot. My gun is in my right band, 
both barrels full cock. Instantly I pitch it to my shoulder, 
yet in this instant the whole forest scene, with the on-dash- 
ing black brute in the centre, is accurately and indclibly 
photographed on my sight. I see the beast leaping on all 
fours, hind quarters high, fore-shoulders low, head down and 
askew, snout turned to right, lip curled up like a snarling 
dog, teeth chattering, and black eyes gleaming with a devil- 
ish ligbt. On comes the monster with his vibrating, grunt- 
ing growl, Knar-r-r-r-r/ Asthe gun swings up to my face, 
I glance along the barrels, and see the snapping teeth of the 
leaping brute within four feet of my gun muzzle. I fire. 
The beast falls forward with a heavy thud at my feet. 

I lower my gun and, with finger on the left trigger, press 
the muzzle against the monster’s head. He moves not. 
Every fibre of my being thrills with a wild, intense delight. 

‘*Dead !” I yell, with savage glee. 

And from up the mountain-side comes George’s answering 
shout, ‘‘ Bravo, mon frere !” 

And now comes George himself, crashing and bounding 
down the steep, and swinging his axe aloft. He jumps over 
our fallen foe, embraces me, dances about like a true French- 
man, shouting, ‘‘ Bravo, mon frere! bravo, mon frere! 
Nous avons vaincu notre ennemi. Sacre! You old black 
devil, you! Voici—here you are, mort. Aha!” and grasp- 
ing me with both hands, words fail us, and we give voice to 
the wild joy of victory in one long ‘‘ Halloo!” that wakes 
the slumbering echoes of the summer lake. The veneer of a 
thousand years of civilization dropped from us like a gar 
ment, and the original savage, the fighting animal, the true 
man oom laughed with a zest that civilization knows 
not of. ; 

Jim hears our shout from down the lake, catches its mean- 
ing, gleefully hallooes in reply, and paddles swiftly to us in 
the pirogue. 

‘* Here he is, Jim,” quoth I. ‘ Voici l’ours.” 

Jim peers over the shaggy brute, looks up, takes off his 
hat, and bowing toward me, says, with the air of a diplomate 
offering a sentiment at a royal banquet, ‘ C’est bien bon, 
monsieur, heaucoup de pouvoir a votre bras, et meme plus a 
votre fusil.” 

Taking Bruin by the paws, we slid her down the bank. 

‘*Sbe’ll weigh about four hundred,” said@’Jim, reflectively, 
as we lifted her into the pirogue. ‘‘ But then they’re dread- 
ful lean in summer. Late in the fall, now, she’d go another 
hundred, sure.” 

Jim picked up his axe out of the pirogue, stepped ashore, 
and hewed a smooth blaze on the trunk of a large cedar that 
leaned furthest out over the lake. 

**We’re in no hurry now, sir,” said he. ‘‘ And ’tisn’t 
every day as a gentleman kills a bear. So I thought that 
mebbe you might like to write something about it here. 
And if ever you comes this way agin, y6u’ll know jest where 
you shot her. And if you never happen on the lake any 
more, well, other gentleman and guides and trappers will be 
along, and I'd like to have them know what we done here 
this day. So mebbe you'll put our names down with yours 
on the tree, sir.” 

With a smile at Jim’s naive request, I wrote with lead- 
pencil on the smooth tablet of cedar this inscription : 
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SHOT A BEAR AUGUST 21, 1879. 





W. W. Thomas, Jr., 
George Dall, 
James Dall. 


I read it to Jim. He was delighted. Poor fellow, he-had 
never learned to read. 

We paddled to a shaded bit of pebbly beach, the bow of 
the dug-out almost submerged by the added load. Here the 
guides laid Bruin across two logs and, whetting their hunt- 
ing-knives, commenced to strip off her black jacket. 

The skin was stripped off at last, with claws, head, jaws 
and teeth carefully left on. Then we salted it thoroughly on 
the inside, rolled it up, bound it tightly together with ulder 
withes and stowed it in the bows of the dug-out. The head, 
with ears still erect, looked backward and faced us. From 
the carcass we cut steaks enough for the trip, and were soon 
on our course once more, paddling down the lovely lake. 

‘Ye'll excuse me, sir,” said Jim, ‘‘if I call to yer mind 
that I was a-sayin’ this mornin’ as how the gun is better than 
the tod to-day. Then we had only birds; now look at la 
Seigneuresse grinning at you from the bows;” and Jim re- 
lapsed into silence in the happy consciousness that he had 
predicted the whole adventure. 

The shadows lengthen, and the lake grows dark along the 
western shore. The rounded wooded hills present a peculiar 
softness of outline and surface. The forest which covered 
them seemed soft and yielding as tufted moss. One could 
Magine a giant hand squeezing these forest-clad mountains 





and a quarter. At the next cast I hook and basket three 
pretty half-pounders. Soon after a pound trout «nd two 
chubs, one a pound, the other two pounds and a half, fasten 
at once to my three flies, and sadly buckle and t wist my little 
ten-ounce rod before I can sweep them into the landing-net, 
Jim holding out of the other end of the pirogue to receive 


them, 


The inquisitive musquito and the investigating black-fly 


began to trouble us for the first time on the trip. 
‘** Would you like a smudge, sir?” quoth Jim. 
““Yes; we'll light one when we get tocimp. ’ 


‘But Pll show you a boat smudge. sir,” Jim continued, 


shooting the pirogue ashore with one shove of his pole. 


He pulls four long strips of bark frona the nearest cedar. 


The strips are about four inches wide and three fet long. 


Jim lays them one upon the other, binds them carefully to- 
gether with three alder withes, strikes a match, lights one 
end of the slender bark bundle, swings it a dozen times 
through the air, then places it at my side in the stern. The 
lighted end projects a few inches over the water ; there is no 
flame ; the bark slowly smolders; thin wreaths of fragrant 
sinoke rise as from a censer; the flies depart and musquitoes 
sing disconsolate beyond the charmed cloud of incense float- 


ing from the cedar. 


‘* They smokes best when the bark is green,” said Jim, re- 


suming his pipe, ‘‘ and one like that will last you al! day.” 
The trout rose briskly, sometimes leaping into air to meet 


the descending fly. The fishing was excellent, but I could 
not get absorbed in it. The bear was springing at me through 
it all, and even when I was casting the fly most gingerly I 
was shooting the bear over again. At every lull in the trout- 
ing Jim would commence, ‘‘ Well, that was a narrer squeak 
for you, sir,” or I would start in with, ‘‘ How big a bear did 


you ever see, Jim ?” 


The mists of morning had not all vanished ; a few laggards 
hung tangled in the tree-tops two-thirds way up the moun- 
tain-side ; others came to their rescue. ‘The mists thickened ; 
they fell like a pall down the mountain and hid it from view. 
This was a natural barometer, and a falling one. A fog 
spread over the lake, obscured the sky, and before noon the 
pattering rain drove us to camp, not, however, till thirty 


ruddy trout lay gleaming in the bottom of the dug-out. 


We brace up the guys of the tent and lie down within, 
tent. and fire keeping us warm and dry through a pouring 


rain. 
While discussing the broiled breast of a bittern at dinner, 


I hear a sudden rustling behind me, and discover two pretty 


spruce partridges tied by the legs to a tent stake. 


‘*T saw ’em on a tree,” explained George, ‘‘ while you was 


off fishin’, and snared ’em.” 
‘*But how did you snare them ?” 


‘* With this,” he replied, taking up an alder pole eight feet 


long; at the end of which dangled a slip-noose of twine, 


‘* They always sticks out their necks to Jook at you; so you 


can slip the noose over their heads and take ’em in very 
handily.” 
We are indeed in the backwoods ; even the game 


—— are so unacquainted with man, 
Their tameness is shocking to me. 


Our larder now presented a goodly variety. There were 


bear steaks, bittern, duck, partridge, trout and chub. Verily, 
oue with rod and gun need not starve in the Canada woods. 


At sunset.the rain held up a bit, and I took a dozen more 


trout, bringing my basket for the day up to sixty-six, weigh- 


ing forty pounds. Sixty-four of them I captured from one 
spot in the ls«ke—at the mouth of the mountain brook. The 
guides carefully salt all the fish not needed for immediate 


use. 


The clouds thicken with the darkness, and we fall asleep to 
the music of the rain pattering on the tent just above our 


noses. 


Day dawned cold and gray. The rain had ceased, but 


great masses of cloud hung black over the lake, and rested 


low upon the mountains. I skillfully cast the fly, but no 


trout rises to the glittering lure. A great suspense fills the 


air. Suddenly far up the lake a line of foam leaps across 
the water from shore toshore. Then comes a roar like a 


rising gale. But there is neither wind or wave. A deluge 
has burst over the lake, lashing the water into spay, and 
with black edge of cloud above, and white edge of foam be- 
low, the rain column advances. A bolt of lightning darts 
through the gloom. The crash lets loose the gale, and we 
scud back to the landing before a howling thunder-storm. 

For four hours the rain fell in torrents. Lightning struck 
the tall trees all around us; the thunder crashed overhead, 
echoed from the mountains and reverberated along the dis- 
tant shores. 

We three humans, huddled together in the tent, occupied 
but a very insignificant position in this grand commotion of 
nature. But we heartily congratulated ourselves on our 
tent, for it stood up bravely against the storm, and, save in 
one little spot, where the corner of a box had passed woof 
and warp out of line, it never leaked a drop. 

The storm drifts away to the east. The thunder dies to 


distant mutterings; the wind drops; the rain ceases. A 
strange silence pervades all nature; a paddle dropped in the 
ae sounds like the report of a cannon. 

e 


emerge from the tent, stand erect and stretch our- 


selves. 
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A bird twitters from the thicket. That means. fair 
weather. We strike tent, bid adieu to the Lake of the Bear, 
paddle into the swift, glassy current of the outlet, and rapidly 
glide down stream under a lowering sky. 

A spotted sandpiper skims over the water ahead, lights on 
a rock in mid-river, teetérs, tilts and bobs his lithe little 
body, runs across the rock, tilts again, then flits away with 
quickly vibrating wings. 

The current is swift, and we shoot gayly along. Now and 
then on arocky bar, the pirogue jars against the bottom. 
Soon we come toa mile of foaming rapids. George kneels 
in the bow, his projeced paddle in the stream, cut- 
ting the water with its thin red blade like the outreaching 
submerged prow of a marine ram. Jim stands in the stern 
ready with his setting-pole. George’s eyes are intent upon 
the river, boiling over sunken rocks, which lie in wait, like 
foaming teeth, to devour us. Safely he pilots us onward, 
his broad paddle moving through the water with the slow, 
quiet motion of a trout’s tail as he lazily stems the current. 
Suddenly George gives a broad qu'ck stroke, like the flip of 
a trout’s tail when he darts away upstream. In the twinkling 
of an eye, Jim follows up this motion with the setting-pole. 
The canoe sheers aside like a frightened horse, and slides by 
a submerged rock, only to plunge on t »ward another, and be 
saved again by another sheer. It was quick work, bow and 
stern, to safely shoot the rap'ds. 

At aturn in the river we come upon a solid jam of old 
cedar trees, root and logs, extending from shore to shore. 
This ob-tacle we cannot get over, or under, or through. 

Here we make the only carry on the trip. Landing on 
the left bank, we transport our baggage through the woods 
a short distance to where the Gateno flows free again. shove 
across our dug-out, launch her, reload cargo, and are en route 
once more in less than half an hour. 

The brooks that tumbled into the river were swollen and 
muddy with the recent rains. The Gateno itself was increas- 
ing ia volume, and none but the smallest and most. fool- 
hardy trout rose to my fly in the rising water. 

Nine miles down stream another lake opens out before us. 
A golden-eye duck comes flying swiftly in from the open 
waté;, As she speeds past us I drop the trout rod, pick up 
my gun, shoot the duck, and salute the lake with the same 
discharge. 

This sheet of water is three miles long, yet such is the 
plentitude of lakes and paucity of names in this wilderness 
rom 7 only appellation yet granted to this pretty lakelet is 
ay oO. ” 

A mile down the right shore rises Sugar-loaf Mountain. 
Fires have swept over it, and burned off both timber and 


-soil. Its naked peak of rock, scarred und burned, lifts itself 


abruptly from the lake, and towers aloft like a gigantic horn. 

Down the mountain side tumbles a brook. Near its 
mouth, when the lake is low and the weather hot, the big 
trout lie and drink in the cool flood from the hills. Now 
the brook is a tawny torrent, yellow as Father Tiber, and 
the trout are off in quest of clear water. At all events, they 
are not here. 

On a low plateau, ina groveof giant cedars, we pitched 
our tent. Sugar-loaf rose behind us; the babble of its leap- 
ing brook ever sounded in our ears, mingling with the mur- 
mur of the lake along the pebbly shore. Toward evening 
the clouds part, and the setting sun throws a bridge of gold 
over the water. Darkness gathers. The moon shines 
bright over the western hills. I paddie out alone on the sil- 
very lake. Sugar-loaf towers dark and threatening in the 
east. The smoke from our camp fire rises like a column 
above the cedars. Not a ripple stirs the water, not a sound 
jars the air. Sky, lake and mountain are asleep in the 
moonlight. I seemed poised in infinite silence. Then the 
wild wail of the loon quivers through the air—voice of the 
lonely lake. I turn the prow of my canoe, and paddle back 
to human companionship. 

Sunday dawned bright and fair. Since trout had failed 
us, we breakfasted ‘off bear steak, then leisurely started on a 
‘“‘Sabbath-day’s journey.” Leaving Lake No. 3, we paddled 
down a mile of currentless river, in whose tranquil flo d the 
banks reproduced themselves, on across the round basin of 
No. 2, through a thoroughfare, and into Lake No. 1. 

We cross No. 1, and drift down stream to the Forks, 
where the Gateno empties into the rapid Idalto. Here we 
camp: d, and passed a quiet afternoon. 

Camping out makes great changes in one’s taste and appe- 
tite. Ina house, I abominate salt pork. After this length 
of camp life, Icrave it. Nothing else seems s> good and 
satisfying; rothing else can supply its place. Roast duck, 
broiled partridge, bear steak and fried trout—all become a 
light, frivolous diet, like cake, puffs and tarts. Fried salt 
pork, and but slightly fried at that, is the only solid, sub- 
stantial, filling food—the onty thing that goes to the right 
place. I prefer it to all else, have even disca:ded butter, 
and placing a dripping cut of pork on an inch-thick slice of 
dark Canada bread, make a meai fit for a king. 

One other change. At home, I am a slave to coffee, and so 
sure was I that I could not get along without it that I brought 
an ample supp!y for the trip. My guides drank tea at every 
meal—black, poor-look ng tea, too. Once I took a dipper 
with them. This led to a second trial. My liking for it 
increased, and now I prefer tea to any other drink, in the 
woods. 

Next morning we found our pirogue leaking. The guides 
turned her over on the beach, dried the bottom with flaring 
torches of birch bark, and carefully poured melt«d pitch into 
every crack. Our ship was tight and dry again, and on we 
paddled down tbe broad and swift Idalto. 

Of all modes of travel, from the cariole to the steam-ship, 
I know of none more deligh'ful than paddling down a river 
threugh our Northern American forest. The winding 
stream ever chang+s the scene before you. Now a mountain, 
then the blue sky, fills up the vista. Expectation is ever on 
the quivive. Around the next bend you may come upon @ 
moose, & duck may spring from the water, or a big trout leap 
into the air: .On you glide between green forest walls. 
Nature is at her best along the river-banks. Rivers are not 
only thoroughfares for men, but for light and air, and to- 
ward the sun and the breeze presses every green thing. On 
either side the woods come trooping to the river, dona 
ferentes. Here the forest offers its choicest gifts. Fallen 
trees lie their length out into the water. Pennants of moss 
wave from their withered branches. Bushes hang their 
bright leaves and flowers over the stream. Above, the 


choke-cherry and mountain ash display their red fruit; over- 


topping these rise the old forest giants throwing their 


tbriftiest branches and brightest banners athwart the river. 


You recline in the cance, borne on the current, propelled 


by swift paddles, and without dust, or jar, or noise, slide 
through the bright heart of the ‘‘ merrie greenwood.” 


Thus for two days we dropped down stream, coasted along 
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a little deeper to reach the pay dirt. Had more time been 
at our command we would have returried with a collection of 
which we should have been really proud. 

tm a 


BRAVE. 


FORMER teacher of mine, then and now president of 

a celebrated institute of learning, sought most earnestly 

to convince me, during recitation in mental philosophy, when 

the subject was under consideration, that animals have no 

faculty at all similar to memory or reason in the human 
species. 

Once when there had been considerable discussion in the 
class, I attempted to relate an occurrence tending to show 
that my horse did have a memory, but the good Doctor ex- 
claimed with more than his usual positiveness: ‘‘I tell you, 
sir, an animal never remembers.” He then explained, not to 
my satisfaction, however, that the reason why a horse would 
take the road over which it had once traveled in preference 
to a strange one, or manifest fear at a place where it had 
previously been frightened, etc., was ‘‘animal instinct 
awakened by the law of association.” 

At another time when I related an incident which showed 
something wonderfully like reason on the part of a dog, the 
Doctor broadly intimated that if a puppy did reason it 
was because nature had made a mistake in the number of his 
legs. 
7 do not propose in this article to argue the question of 
memory or reason in animals, only by the relation of a few 
facts which have come under my personal observation, and 
which may prove interesting to those who, like myself, have 
a special fondness for the canine race. 

When I was fourteen years old, and living near the sea 
coast, in Maine, I became the happy owner of a dog. He 
was a genial, winsome fellow, a mongrel in breed, black, 
with shades of buff over his eyes and on his breast, and 
weighing, when he reached his full stature, about forty 
pounds, and courageous even to rashness. In consequence 
of this last characteristic I named him Brave. 

When Brave was a year old I went to live in a wild, moun- 
tainous country town in New Hampshire, and of course my 
dog went with me. ’Coons, foxes, hedgehogs, partridges 
and squirrels were plenty, while occasionally a bear or wild- 
cat would make sad havoc in the sheep pen or poultry yard. 
Brave and I soon developed a perfect passion for hunting, 
and many days and nights we spent in the grand old woods, 

I have said that hedgehogs were plenty, and as Brave 
would unhesitatingly pounce upon any Creature he came 
across in the woods (there were two exceptions after a while), 
I was not surprised when one evening he came to me with 
his mouth and head bristling with hedgehog quills. Some 
of them penetrated his head nearly half an inch, and it re- 
quired all my strength, with a pair of pincers, to remove 
them. Could you have seen how still he held himself dur- 
ing the operation, and how careful to place himself in the 
most advantageous position, and witnessed his demonstra- 
tions of thankfulness when at last he was free from their sting, 
you would have thought his ‘‘instinct”” something wonder- 
ful. 

That he remembered this experience, and, in consequence, 
exhibited something wonderfully like reason, the following 
incident will show. 

Some weeks after the quill experience, Brave and I started 
out fora hunt. Wehad gone perhaps half a mile into the 
woods, when, away to my right, I heard him give voice. 
Running a hundred rods or so, guided by his bark, I saw 
him chasing an unusually large hedgehog. I halted when I 
saw what he was after, and waited for developments. 

Brave made no direct attact upon the beast, but contented 
himself with keeping about six feet in the rear and giving 
vent to occasional yelps which seemed to express both hatred 
and disgust. ' 

The hog was making, with its lumbering gait, for a large 
— tree, and reaching it, commenced to claw his way 
upward. 

Brave waited until the hog was some four feet from the 
ground, and then, mgking a spring, seized him by one hind- 
leg (a hedgehog’s legs to the knee are devoid of quills) and 
yanked him to the ground, but so dexterously that not a quill 
touched him. Three times I witnessed this operation, and 
then, showing myself, bade the dog let the creature alone, 
and, allowing it to climb high up the tree, brought it down 
with my gun. 

For two years we waged a war of extermination upon 
these pests of the corn-field, but Brave’s wonderful instinct 
(?) preserved him from quill torture. 

That Brave understood more than the ordinary dog talk I 
am prepared to assert and prove. 

While living in New Hampshire I had a brother residing 
four miles away, and when I wished to communicate with 
him, I would write a letter, call Brave and attach the letter 
to his neck, and tell him to goto Jacob. Off he would go 
at railroad speed, and, reaching the house, bark for admission 
or bound in through an open door or window, manage in 
some way to call attention to his trust, go to the pantry and 
by the wag of his tail ask for payment in rations, and, upon 
receiving an answer to the letter, come directly back to me. 
Resting at my feet after such a trip his eyes would indicate 
more intelligence than I have seen in many human faces. 

Obedient to my command he would go to any part of the 
farm, and woe to the creature he found trespassing upon for- 
bidden ground. 

I remember one incident which demonstrated that he had 
aremarkable understanding of the English language, or 
profited by the experience of a disagreeable odor. He came 
sneaking to me once, acting as though he had taken anemetic, 
and fairly loaded down with the perfume of the skunk. 

I scolded him sharply for getting into such a fix, and told 
him, among other things, that if he couldn’t kill skunks 
without getting his clothing scented in that way to let them 
alone. A few days after I was in the pasture with him, and 
saw him crawling along with all the stealthiness of a cat, his 
ears erect and his lips parted exposing his teeth ; at the same 
moment I saw that the’cause of this manceuvre was a skunk 
digging for mice, and totally unconscious of approaching 
danger. Brave drew himself cautiously along until within a 
few feet of the essence peddler, and then, giving a tremer « 
dous spring, seized his skunkship by the neck, and giving one 
snap and shake, dropped it and, springing quickly away, 
came bounding back to me with yelps of satisfaction, leaving 
the skunk dead. | }- 

He was never known to get scented up afterward. Wood- 
chucks he considered his especial prey, and would éven visit 
neighboring farms hunting for them. If be got one into a 
hole where, in consequence of rocks or roots, he could not 
dig out, he would hide himself a short distance away and 
patiently wait for the creature to come ont; and when it did 





Coming from St. Louis to Chicago, several years ago, in 
April, I was as much astonished as a man could be by walk- 
ing through a pigeon roost. Every acre of prairie land be- 
tween the two cities was literally swarming with. plover and 
curlew. As far as I could see the ground was speckled with 
millions upon millions of them; and this must have been 
the case all over the prairie, for there is no reason why they 
should have collected along the railroad. I have seen a con- 
tinuous flight of pigeons in Ohio for weeks, but I never had 
such a conception of limitless numbers as that flight of plover 
gave me. They all seemed to be resting quietly except 
those that were flushed by the train. 

On another cccasion, at Providence, R. I., during a furi- 
ous northeaster, about the 1st of September—the night being 
so dark that nothing could be seen—the air seemed to be 
alive with plover and snipe. I remained a long time outside 
listening to their plaintive calls, but. howlong it was kept up 
I cannot say. They seemed to be flying very low, and, 
judging from their incessant clatter, they must have been as 
‘* multitudinous” as they were on the prairie. 

I doubt whether their ranks are being decimated to the ex- 
tent that many suppose, but they are disturbed so much on 
the feeding grounds along their route that I think most of 
them take advantage of a northeaster when they can, and 
pass by us in one night, only stopping at wild, unfrequented 
marshes along the coast, where they are not molested. A 
friend and myself killed over ninety yellowlegs on the coast 
of Maryland summer before last, in one day, and we could 
have doubled that number; but they will give that place, 
also, the ‘‘cold shoulder” very soon. Dipymvs. 
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FOOD OF THE CALIFORNIA INDIANS. 


N the November number of the Californian, Mr. B. B. 
Redding has a very interesting article on the “California 
Indians and Their Food,” an extract from which we pub- 
lished a few weeks since. His description of the manner in 
which the Indians prepare their acorn meal will, no doubt, 
be new to many of our readers, and we reprint it here: 

‘*The second night after we left Long Bar, we camped on 
the banks of a small brook, in a valley on the mountains 
near Foster’s Bar. Inthe morning we found that we were 
near an Indian camp. Curious to learn their habits, I 
watched the women preparing the morning meal. To the 
bank of the brook they brought, in conical, water-tight 
baskets, about two pecks of dried acorns. These 
baskets, as I subsequently learned, are made from a trian- 
gular grass, that grows in the water near the banks of moun- 
tain streams, and are frequently ornamented in dark brown 
patterns, with the outer fiber taken from the stems of a fern, 
adiantum, found in great abundance at high elevations in 
our mountains. The acorns were evidently of the growth 
of a previous year, as they were thoroughly dry. I have 
since found that, when readily obtained, the California In- 
dians preferred the acorns from Q. chrysolepis and Q. lobata, 
perhaps because large, and yielding a greater supply of food 
than most of the other oaks. 

‘One of the women, seating herself on a ledge of rcck, 
commenced shelling the acorns, which she did with great ra- 
pidity. An acorn was held with the point upward by the 
thumb and first finger of the left hand. A slight blow with 
asmall bowlder in the other hand readily freed the kernel 
from the shell. The kernels were thrown into a basket; 
when sufficient had been collected, they were carried to a 
pot-hole in the ledge, which probably had originally been 
made by the action of the water in whirling a bowlder. Here 
they were powdered into fine meal, or flour, with one of the 
stone pestles, which are so frequently turned up by the plow 
in all parts of California. Upon arriving at the ledge, which 
was hear our camping-place, the first thing the women did 
was to build a brisk fire, in which they p!'aced small bowl- 
ders gathered from the brook. When sufficient acorn-meal 
had been powdered for their breakfast, a conical hole was 
made in the dry sand on the shore of the brook, into which 
the acorn-meal was poured. It was firet thoroughly saturated 
with cold water from the brook, then one of the baskets was 
filled with water and set in a depression in the ground, the 
hot rocks were raked out of the fire and thrown into the bas- 
ket until the water boiled. This boiling water was carefully 
poured over the meal in the sand, until all parts of the meal 
were saturated. I concluded that the cold and scalding 
water acted the double purpose of cooking the food and 
leaching out the bitter tannin. 

‘*When sufficiently cooked, it was eaten without being 
removed from the sand; all squatted on the ground and 
helped themselves, by stirring with the first two fingers, until 
@ mouth!ul was collected, when it was transferred. A few 
years afterward, iron pots and kettles became so plentiful 
that this system of cooking was abandoned. 

‘*Many of the tribes near the southern coast used pots 
made of soapstone. The quarry from which this was ob- 
tained is found on one of the islands in the Santa Barbara 
channel. Mr. Paul Schumacher, of the Smithsonian, has 
given a description of this quarry, and of the mode in which 
these pots were patiently quarried’out with stone knives and 
scrapers. At some remote period, there must have been 
quite a trade or system of exchange between the coast and 
interior tribes; for I have found broken pots made from this 
soapstone in graves as far north as the islands in the southern 
part of Tulare Lake. Some of these pots were made so 
large that they would contain three or four gallons of water. 
Their shape was nearly that of an ordinary iron pot. A 
broken fragment of one that I found at Atwell’s Island, in 
Tulare Lake, showed that it had been quarried so that the 
mouth flared out, thus enabling it to hold a cover. 

‘“‘One of these pots, uninjured and capable of holding 
about two gallons, was recently taken from a mound near 
the town of Tulare.” 

A few years since it was our fortune to spend a few months 
in Southern California not far from Santa Barbara, and be- 
ing fully aware of the ethnological value of the stone imple- 
ments existing in the mounds which marked the ancient 
burial places of the aborigines, we devoted some time and 
money to searching for them. 

The collection which we then made was, though not alarge 
one, very typical. It consisted of a number of mortars of 
basglt and sandstone, pestles, ol/as or sandstone and soap- 
stone, the only cooking pot with handles that we have ever 
heard of, pipes and cups of serpentine, fish hooks of abelone 
shell, small pestles and mortars for mixing paint, flint knives 
and arrowheads, beads of various shapes and sizes, abelone 
ehells for holding paint and othersused as dishes, with a num- 
ber of bones of the former owners of these utensils. 

The search for these articles was most interesting, and as 
we sunk our prospect holes in one place and another on the 
site of the ancient villages our feelings were akin to those of 


the gold miner who has struck the color, and only has to go 








the shores of deep lakes, shot turbulent rapids, and paddled 
on over the deep pools below. 

At noon of the seventh day we sailed out of the Idalto 
upon Grand Lake, the largest of the chain, twenty-seven 
miles ong. Out of this lake flows the river from whose 
banks we had st»rted into the wilderness, with our pirogue 
lashed upon Moreaud’s Jumber-sled. We had ‘swung 
round the circle” of a hundred miles of forest, and were back 
again close to ovr starting point. On the hills across the 
lake were the ‘‘habitations of bread-eating men,” the first 
we had seen for a week. Among them glistened the tinned 
steeple of the village church. The hamlet seemed a city to 
our forest eyes. 

We paddle across the lake. The prow of the dug-out 
grates on the beach for the last time. Itake a plunge into 
the clear water, and wash the camp out of me. Then we 
each shoulder a pack, bid good-bye to our tough little ship of 
the forest and, striking into a woodland path, climb the 
steep slope of the lake basin. : 

As we emerge from the wocds single file into a clearing, 
whom should we see mowing in the stumpy field but Moreaud 
the teamster? Since we left him a week ago on the borders 
of Beaver Pond we had not seen a human being. He 
swings his scythe with eyes bent on the ground and does 
not see us. Jim holds up the bear’s head and gives a growl. 

Moreaud jumps, then laughs heartily. ‘‘ Aha!” he ex- 
claims; ‘‘ voila Ja bonne chance !” 
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Aatural History. 


MIGRATION OF SHORE BIRDS. 































































































Editor Forest and Stream: 

I infer from Mr. Hapgood’s paper in your issue of October 
20, that he thinks that the Limicole migrate asa body from 
their northern breeding grounds to South America, stopping 
only at intervening grounds for food and rest for a few days. 
That thisis a mistake can be easily proven by passing a 
winter on the coa-t of Florida or any of the other Gulf States. 
The Coast Survey party to which I was attached, reached 
Churiotte Harbor west coast of Florida, in January,1880, and 
remained there and on the coast until the latter part of May. 
Until the latter part of March great flocks of sand-pipers 
could be seen on every shoal and flat, and on the outer 
beach on the sand bars exposed at low tide or during the 
prevalence of an off-si ore wind. 

On the mud flats were large numbers of sickle-bills, wil- 
lets, dough-birds, godwits, etc. Un one flat, in a short. 
time, I killed 54 sickle-bills, some dough-birds, and 
some of the larger sand-piper:. In the early part of 
April I killed one afternoon 115 dowitchers, and a 
few days afterward 123 dowitchers, 2. sickle-bills, 3 
dough-birds, 1 calico-back and 2 oyster-catchers. In May, 
at ‘lamypa Bay, I saw a great many sand-pipers, found some 
eggs, and found a few biue-winged teal and little black-head 
-ducks. I could not get near enough to the sand-pipers to 
identify them, but think they were either pusillus or minu- 
tila. At Musquito Inlet, on the east coast of Florida, I shot 
a few willet and g:ey-backs, and saw large numbersin April. 
The Keys, or small islands below Key West, especially the 
Ma: quesas, afford fine feeding grounds and are frequented 
by large tlocks of Limicole, and a few roseate spoonbills in 
the winter months. I have been told by officers that the 
Texan, Mexican and Ceniral American coasts are frequented 
by an abundance of these birds in winter time. It seems 
probable that large numbers of all of the Limicole stop on 
their southern flight and wister wherever they find, in warm 
latitudes, good feeding grounds, which are not haunted by 
man with the loud-mouthed and destructive shotgun. The 
Windward Islands do not afford such good feeding grounds, 
and are more shot over than the vast plains and mud flats of 
South America. The physical conformation of Patagonia and 
the southern portion of South America is not such as to 
make it so favorable a ground either for feeding or breed- 
ing as the vast flats aud swamps and level tracts of northern 
North Americ». That they do not breed during their south- 
ern sojourn is supported by analogy, and by the absence of 
‘* young of the year” when they come back to us in the 
spring. Some varict'es of the Limicole breed in the United 
States quite freely, and they probably did so, more or less, 
before the large game was killed off and man turned his 
attention to them for food and sport. 

I am of the opinion that the-small yellow-legs (TZotanus 
flavipes) and the jack-snipe (7’ringa maculata) breed along 
the Mississippi in Louisiana; forin April, 1879, I killed a 
large bag of them and was told that they were ‘‘ papabotte,” 
and were much fatter and more delicious eating in July. 
My informant thought they stayed all summer and bred in 
the neighborhood. The yellow-legs, at the time I shot them, 
were in small flocks, the jack-snipe solitary or mingled with 
the others around the edges of the pools in the newly sowed 
rice fields. The Louisiana French call several birds of 
different varieties ‘‘papabotte,” I think, for the description 
that one gave me could only apply to a plover. 

I forgot to mention that I have only killed of the plover 
the common kill-deer, finding a great number of them in a 
flat, boggy piece of ground with a hundred or more Wilson’s 
snipe. I know, however, of plover being killed at Key West 
and on the mainland during the winter. M. H. Srvons. 

[The term ‘‘papabotte ” is usually, we believe, applied to 
the Bartramian sand-piper (Bartramia longicanda.)]} 


















































































































































































> New York, Nov. 1. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Ithink Mr. Hapgood’s article on the question of snipe 
and plover migration carries it about as far as possible. I 
found them in great numbers on the southern coast of the 
Caribbean Sea very late in winter, and it is probable that 
they-scatter over avast territory both north and south of 
that to winter, but what motive they could have for going 
further I can’t imagine. Why should they cross the equator? 
My belief is that the birds seen in Patagonia go to that cold 
region to breed, and, when the propaga'ing business is over, 
migrate toward the equatoras our birds do, but never cross 
it, as the temperature is hot enough for them long before 
they reach it. 

They have good snipe shooling at Pernambuco and other 
places along the South American coast, but if those birds 
wanted to yet into cooler quarters they would not be likely 
to come thousands of miles north when they could find the 
same by going a few hundreds of miles south. I must be- 
lieve that they fly each way from the equator until we have 
proof to the contrary, which it will be very difficult to get. 

Asto the course of our birds in migrating J know but 
\jutle, but from that little J infers grost deal. 
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venture to do so, Brave would wait uatil it was a sufficient 
distance from cover, and then speedily make it a victim of 
misplaced confidence. The only time I ever saw him fright- 
ened furnished the second exception I mentioned of 
creatures he would not immediately attack. On this occa- 
sion I had gone to the post-office, distant four miles, for the 
mail. I started to return about nine o’clock in the evening. 
It was a clear moonlight night but when I entered upon the 
last half of my walk, which was through a dense, unbroken 
forest, with only a winding and narrow path to follow, I 
wished it was morning as devoutly as ever St. Paul did. — 

Having my gun and dog, I plunged into the woods whis- 
tling vigorously to keep my courage up. Nearly half the dis- 
tance had been passed without seeing or hearing anything 
more formidable than an owl, with its solemn ‘‘to-hcot,” 
when suddenly a large creature started up from its bed of 

rds away, and .came toward my path. 
I could not plainly distinguish it at first, but knew at once 
from the sounds made that it was a bear. I knew it was no 
use to think of running, for, in the darkness, there was too 
much danger of butting my head against a treeor falling over 
some obstruction in my path ; it also occurred to me that if 
the bear really intended to taste my flavor, my running would 
only precipitate that unwelcome event, for in the darkness 
he would be sure to strike a winning gait. As my gun was 
only loaded with small shot, I decided that it would be folly 
to fire except as a last resort, and the bear in close proximity. 
So holding the gun in readiness, I cautiously moved forward, 
not toward the bear, but toward home. I had taken but a 
few steps when I stumbled over Brave, whom up to this time 
I had not thought of. There was an open space, among the 
treetops overhead, at this point, and in the increased light I 
could see both the dog and bear; could see that the hairs on 
Brave’s back and neck were as erect as were ever hedge- 
hog’s quills, and that he was trembling as only a thoroughly 
frightened animal can quiver. J 

He looked into my face, gavea low growl which seemed 
to say, ‘‘He is more than my match, Master, but I won’t 
leave you.” Hed I given the command, I have no doubt 
but that the faithful fellow would have gone to his death 
with a spring and ringing cry of defiance; but so great was 
my attachment for the dog that I preferred keeping myself 
between him and the bear. Slowly, side by side, we moved 
forward, and tramp, tramp, just at our right went the bear, 
crushing the dry underbrush under his large, flat feet. 

In this way we proceeded about a quarter of a mile, when 
the bear, changing his mind, or at least changing his course, 
made tracks for Racoon Mountain. Most willingly Brave 
and I dispensed with his company and quickened our steps 
when his could no longer be heard. A few days later a large 
bear, perkaps our unwelcome escort, was seen in my father's 
pasture not a quarter of a mile from the house. 

Poor Brave! A year later he came home from a ramble 
suffering terribly, and evidently from poison. The entire 
family watched and nursed him, doing every thing that affec- 
tion could suggest for his relief, but all in vain. After two 
days of suffering, as I sat near him, he looked into my face 
with the old intelligent look, staggered toward me, and I 
held him in my arms until he died. 

On a sunny, grassy knoll, just back of the house, we dug 
his grave. J made him a coffin, and the whole family fol. 
lowed as mourners, when in it we carried him to his last rest- 
ing place. ; . 

I have pronounced many funeral orations since, but never 
one with a sadder heart than that uttered at the grave of my 
dumb companion and friend. 

As we turned away, .my little sister asked, between her 
sobs, ‘‘Do’oo fink we'll ’ave dear Bave in ’eaven?” and I 
answered, ‘‘ Yes, dear.” 

Sometimes I think so now. 

Pillsbury, Minn, 

__ OO 


MUD-INHABITING SWALLOWS. 


J. Frank Looxe. 





BOUT the same period of:time which I have referred 
to above [1810], the small mill-pond in the village of 
Woodstock was drawn off to repair a leaky dam, and in the 
mud at the bottom of the pond were found great numbers of 
swallows, clinging with their bills to branches of willows which 
fringed the pond. This I did not see, myself, but I heard it 
testified to by a great number of the people of the village. 
You are therefore at liberty to believe, or disbelieve, as you 
please. 5 
[The above noie, extracted from a private letter written by 
one of the oldest diplomats now in the service of the country 
abroad, will be read with interest, we are sure, by Dr. E. 
Coues. The belief that swallows passed the cold weather 
buried inthe mud, just as the frogs and turtles do, is respec- 
table chiefly on account of its great age, but is not believed 
in by any scientific men at the present day. In fact almost 
every recent writer on ornithology has, when he felt himself 
in a combative mood, relieved his feelings by striking a few 
blows at this ancient and once wide-spread belief. In con- 
sequence of the unanimity of these attacks, the whole thing 
was fast taking a p'ace by the side of the story that the rails 
turn into frogs, and that the brant geese were engendered 
from barnacles, when suddenly about three years ago it was 
slightly galvanized by Dr. Coues, who, in his ‘‘ Birds of the 
Colorado Valley,” declared that the thing was not impossible, 
and that the evidence which had accumulated on the subject 
could not be ignored. The same author stated at the same 
time his beliet that the chimney swifts hibernate in hollow 
trees. 
- We have nothing to say on this subject, for it is one about 
which we know nothing, and it would be a waste of time to 
repeat the arguments against the belief. Wemay hope, how- 
ever, at some time in the not very distant future, to hear 
something more from Dr. Coues in regard to the matter. ] 
oo 


Snowy Owxs.—Specimens of Vyctra scandiaca have begun 
to make their appearance along our Atlantic coast. During 
the last week in October two were brought into a taxider- 
dermist’s (Wallace). One of these was said to have been 
killed in Connecticut, and the other in this city, north of 
Central Park. This date is early for snowy owls, but many 
collectors will remember that five or six years ago, when they 
‘were 50 common all along the coast, they made their appear- 
ance very early—that is, about the last of October and first 
of November. We have just received from Mr. Chas. 
Linden, Buffalo, N. Y., a note saying that ‘‘A large white 
owl was shot near Buffalo on Nov. 1. The bird made its 
appearance in the latter end of October, which is the earliest 
instance on record in this vicinity.” 


ALBINO Dye Pig P. Peterson, Little Rock, Ark., has 
, Which we understand he will dispose of, 
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STATE PIGEON TOURNAMENTS. 


Macon, Mo., Oct. 24, 1881. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


I am much pleased to see that you have taken a stand 
against pigeon-shooting atthe annual meetings of State 
sportemen’s associations, styling themselves Game Pro- 
tective Associations. I have always looked upon these 
annual pigeon slaughters as a little out of place, and not in 
keeping with the claims of the gentlemen indulging in them. 

It must be said to the discredit of State associations that 
they frequently meet and transact no business whatever, ex- 
cept to hold a ‘‘grand shooting tournament,” elect new 
officers and locate the plan for holding the next annual 
meeting. If pigeon-shooting must be done, let it be dropped 
from the State meeting, instead of being the principal 
feature. It is my humble opinion that in our own State as- 
sociation there are a large majority of the members against 
the practice of pigeon-shooting at our State meeting. It is 
true we have held State shoots in connection with our State 


meetings, but unlike some other States we have transacted 
much other business of great importance. It is through the 


influence and efforts of our local clubs that our State has a 


first-class game and fish law, and it is the fear of being caught 


by some of the members of these clubs that deters persons 


from violating these laws. A member of our State associa- 


tion at the last meeting offered a prize of $100 in gold to the 


club procuring the greatest number of convictions for viola- 
tions of the game and fish law, and at our next meeting we 
intend to have a fine gold medal prepared to be contested for 
by clubs in this manner. 


Look out for Missouri to take the lead in abandoning 
pigeon-shooting in connection with State meetings of the 


Sportsmen’s Association. 

Keep the ball in motion, let the subject be discussed, pro 
andcon. The time for a change has come, and the change 
is virtually made. Borper Rorrian. 

VioxssurG, Mass., Oct. 25. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I am gratified to notice the growing spirit of disapproba- 
tion all over the country touching the unsportsman-like prac- 
tice of slaughtering sick pigeons in large numbers from the 
trap as a test of skill in shooting. 


The few pigeon shoots in which I have participated ap- 
peared to test rather the comparative toughness of the birds 
and shooting qualities of the guns than the skill of the 
shooters. The poor creatures, being suddenly liberated after 
long confinement, knew not which way to fly, or whether to 
fly at all, and in many cases did not fly, but remained 
perched on the trap, or were thrown off, to tumble on the 
ground near it. Aside from the question of cruelty, about 


which a good deal may be said, pro and con, in the abstract, 


the spectacle of a useless slaughter of this kind on a large 
scale certainly is very repulsive to the sensibilities of a great 
many true sportsmen, as well as to the more respectable part 
of the public at large, whose views and feelings, when in- 
vited to witness these contests, and expected generally to 
manifest some interest in sportsmen’s affairs, demand some 


consideration at the hands of the sportin~ fraternity. 


On the other hand, there are many artificial targets, as the 
various sorts of glass balls, clay pigeons, etc., which afford 
much more artistic tests of the skill of marksmen, and are 


free from the objections urged against murdering invalid birds, 
besides being less costly. 

Let us hope that the lacerated feelings of philanthropists 
will have a rest, as well as the invalids. MAROONER. 





From the Sacramento, Cal., Bee, Oct. 27. B 

We heartily concur with our worthy contemporary, the 
Forgst AND STREAM, in the opinion, a3 expressed in its last 
number, that pigeon-shooting (or any kind of trap-shooting, 
for that matter) should form no part of the business of the 
annnel meeting of State Sportsmen’s Associations. These an- 
nual meetings are held ostensibly for the purpose of reviewing 
the work of the year in upholding: game protective laws, 
bringing the. members of the several clubs into closer rela- 
tions, and cementing the bonds of friendship that are sup- 
posed to unite them in a common brotherhood. These con- 
ventions should be composed of the more intelligent members 
of the several clubs in each State, and delegates thereto 
should, therefore, be gentlemen selected for theirappreciation 
of field sports and their superior knowledge of the habits of 
game birds and fishes, the protection of which is the alleged 
first consideration of all, or nearly all, sportsmen’s clubs. 
But the introduction of shooting contests at the annual 
business meetings threatens to change their character and 
destroy their usefulness. We find nowadsys-that the first 
qualification of a member of a club, to entitle him to become 
a delegate to his State Sportsmen’s Convention, is that he be 
an experienced trap-shot. The club which has the temerity 
to send a delegation composed of its best-informed members 
soon finds itself badly left bebind in the great ‘‘event” of the 
year—the shooting tournament—simply for the reason that, 
as a general thing, this class of gentlemen are not experts at 
the trap. What is the result? Simply that club delegations 
are selected largely from among one particular class—the 
shooters. No matter whether a man is able to read or write; 
no matter whether he is capable of forming an intelligent 
opinion. regarding the justice or injustice of any particular 
clause of the game law; no matter whether he is a gentle- 
man or a ‘‘ duffer—-if only he can shoot he is the man that is 
wanted. Indeed, it is no uncommon thing for clubs to take 
into their ranks, for these especial occasions, market-hunters 
and other outsiders who may be good shots, in order that 
their representatives may make a good slowing in the 
published scores. Often delegations are largely composed of 
the very classes of men who have the utmost contempt for 
game-protective laws. The result ofall this is that these an- 
nual conventions of ‘‘ sportsmen” utterly fail of the objects 
for which they are called together, or which, at least, should 
inspire every true lover of the rod, the gun and the dog. 
The ‘‘ business” is hurried through with, and all hands go to 
the trap to squabble and grab for a!l the money in sight. 
What wonder is it that game laws are daily violated in every 
part of the country, and that the sportsmen’s clubs take little 
or no pains to bring the offenders to account? Indeed, oc- 
cassionly clubs fall almost entirely under the control of men 
who shoot for the market and for profit. Fortunately cases 
of this kind are as yet rare, but they do exist, and we can 
prove it, So Jong as pigeon or trap-shooting is properly con- 
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ducted and not allowed to interfere with the legitimate 
business of State Sportsmen’s Associations and annual cun 
ventions, we shall have no fault to find with it. The ques- 
tion of cruelty is an open one, and men differ widely upon it. 
The better plan would be, in our opinion, to have no shoot- 
ing at the annual business meetings of the asscciations. Let 
these be devoted to matters of more importance--to a dis- 
cussion of the game laws and the consideration of subjects 
that belong to the higher and better order of sportsmanship. 
Let them be composed of the wisest and best-informed 
members of the several clubs belonging to the association. 
Any time in the year will do for a shooting-tournament, and 
for this particular business the club might and should send 
their best marksmen. In short, separate trap-shooting from 
other and more legitimate affairs of the associations, and let 
each be conducted by the. persons best fitted therefor. To 
this extent, at least, our Eastern contemporary has our co- 
operation? Here in California the State Association is not 
yet a year old, but it has started out on the right road by 
prosecuting violators of the game laws without regard to their 
social standing or ‘‘ previous condition.” We would like to 
see it (and believe that it will) continue in this way, to the 
end thai the wild game of the State may be preserved for a 
few years more and the reckless greed of some creatures be 
curbed somewhat. It has yet to put in practice any par- 
ticular plan for the conduct of its annual business meetings 
and shooting tournaments, and we therefore commend to the 
officers thereof the above suggestions. We have other 
reasons to advance in their support, but will defer them til] 
another occasion. 
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MAINE WARDENS AND VISITING SPORTSMEN. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

After my return from the Maine woods last week, on look- 
ing over the copies of your journal, which had accumulated 
during my absence, I read in your issue of the 13th inst. a 
letter from the Commissioner of Fisheries in Maine, Hon. E. 
M. Stilwell. 

As I have had the pleasure, for a number of years past, of 
being one of the ‘“‘visiting sportsmen from other States” al- 
luded to, I cannot suffer to pass unnoticed the aspersions 
made by the honorable gentleman, without qualification, up- 
on the character of all tourists and campers who may chance 
to take game outof season for use at their scanty tables, and 
who conscientiously take only what they cun use. That the 
gentleman should term this a ‘‘very dirty path of amusement” 
causes no little surprise to those of us who have learned to 
look upon and respect him as a fair-minded man. The ad- 
jective he uses in the absence of qualification applies to many 
persons, who in high-mindedness, conscientiousness and non- 
esty of purpose are certainly his peers, and who are as much 
interested as he can be in seeing the game laws fairly inter- 
preted and impartially enforced. The gentleman couples 
with his denunciation the statement that we ‘“‘become poachers 
and tempt otherstoassist” us. Ihave had guides in the Maine 
woods, both white and Indian, most of whom in the winter 
are, or have been, hunters and trappers, and among them 
some of the most respectable and influential in their several 
communities, and I never yet saw the time while camping 
out, but that at sight of game my guides would be the first 
to say, ‘“‘Shoot it! Shoot it!” and would take every means 
in their power to effect its capture, be it in season or out of 
season. They well know that the mantle uf success covers 
their shoulders quite as much as it does those of the tourist 
with them—that their reputation and future capacity to earn 
their daily bread as guides is enhanced or diminished by 
their ability or failure to take their employers within reach 
of game. Nay, I have known instances where guides would 
be the first to jump for a rifle, and shoot a moose or caribou 
before the sportsman knew what they were doing, and these 
guides are by no means ‘‘drunken poachers” nor ‘‘pot-hunt- 
ers,” but honest, hard workivg farmers, the bone and sinew 
of the land. 

Not many years ago in the month of August aguide in my 
employment, who now is clad in therighteous robe of aGame 
Warden, carried one of the only two rifles in the party, and 
tried his best to shoot a caribou. That same man isso cov- 
ered with sins against the game laws committed previous to 
his appointment to office that he dare not prosecute parties 
in his own town for flagrant breaches of the law for fear of 
retribution in kind, and rumor says—and she speaks loudly» 
and plainly—that his own brother openly breaks the law 
to-day, and is allowed to ply his vocation undisturbed. 

I know of a case, and, unless I am greatly mistaken, this 
statement is not new to the honorable Commissioner, where, 
within the past four years, a then moose-warden acting as 
guide to a party of campers helped them kill two moose 
together, and in the close season. It is true that this man 
may not now be a warden, as the Commissioner says, but he 
was one then. I have never heard of his dismissal from 
office nor punishment for the part he played in this affair. 

Some few cases there are where inhabitants of Maine have 
been prosecuted for killing moose, the most notable one in 
the writer’s knowledge being that of a‘prominent hunter and 
guide, who was charged with having unlawfully killed sev- 
eral in one season. The conduct of his case happened to 
be committed to a certain warden, who had in his hands the 
list of witnesses to be summoned, and other evidence of the 
offence. Now, what became of this case? Shortly after his 
indictment this guide Went to a third party—a near relative 
of the prosecuting warden—and told him that if the case 
were pressed to trial he, the relative, would in turn be prose- 
cuted, as the guide knew several instances where he had 
broken the law. This relative, who told me the above cir- 
cumstances, ended his story by remarking, innocently, that 
“When the court opened and the case was likely-to be 
reached, —— was busy down river, and could’nt go tocourt, 
so he gave the papers to so-and-so, and asked him to attend 
tothe matter. I don’t know how it came out, but I guess 
T—— got off free.” As this case involved the slaughter of 
nearly twenty moose (so I was informed), it is not hard to 
believe that some pressure had been brought to bear upon 
somebody. 

From these, and many other “straws,” it seems to be ap- 
parent, and the words of the honorable Commissioner bear 
out the inference, that it is only ‘‘visiting sportsmen from 
other States” upon whom the wrath of the law is to be 
poured. Why do not the authorities put down the practice 
of hounding deer? Why are hounds to the number of 
twenty-seven, as reported to me last week by a reliable man, 
allowed to range the woods, driving deer, in one locality not 
a hundred miles from Bangor? Why are respectable mer- 
chants, who keep their hounds near the hunting grounds, in 
charge of servants, almost the entire season, and use them to 
drive deer—why are they allowed to break the law thus 
openly, while we, who bring our money into the State, and 
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ment to step on or be bitten by a gopher. His neck was 
arched and his nose pointed earthward at an angle of forty- 
five degrees, so also his stern. His eyes bunged out of his 
head, actually starting from their sockets, in anticipation of 
the all absorbing gopher. Undoubtedly a good dog and 
staunch, but, although he flushed many chickens, I doubt if 
he ever winded or saw or heard one of them. My sides shake 
and the salt sea-brine stands in my eyes as I think of the 
picture that dog cut. We dubbed him ‘‘ The Bloodhound,” 


pay it out in higher wages than those commonly received 
for the hardest winter forest work, are not only pounced 
upon but loaded with abuse in addition? What right have 
the Wardens to enforce one part of the game law and ne- 
glect another? What right have they to see only one class 
of persons and overlook their own townsmen? Indeed, it 
is not we from other States who set a bad example to their 
farmers and their guides; it is the sons of their merchants, 
their landowners and their judges who set us the example, 
and we are made the scapegoats. Is this the way to enforce 


the game laws? Luorvs L. Hussarp. 


Cambridge, Mass., Nov. 1, 1881. 





We publish in this connection an extract from a private 
letter, written to us by a Maine correspondent whose knowl- 
edge of the facts and whose motives in writing to us as he 
does cannot be questioned. He says: ‘‘ The fact is, visiting 
sportsmen (?) kill scores upon scores by jacking every sum- 
mer. In this way they destroy jeer, caribou and some 
moose, and the powers that be wink at it; but let a poor 
devil of a native go out for meat for his family, and there is 
a fuss made over it. These men come in and tip Gc 

hat 
wonder, then, the guides go in for some on their own ac- 
count? The trouble is, the leading men here are on the 
make ; they wish to reap a harvest of shekels, and so allow 
it as all right for their patrons to break the law, and the 
game and fish must be for them alone. Serve all alike before 


a big greenback to float them off to the game. 


the law.” * 
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GAME FOR PHILADELPHIA SPORTSMEN. 


PuHILaDELpHi, Nov. 2, 1881. 
Editor Forest and Stream : 





Canvas-back ducks are this year showing themselves in 
our river. Last week between thirty and forty were shot by 
a police officer of Philadelphia by paddling on them. My 
informant had not learned precisely where the ducks had 
stopped, but thought somewhere near Bordentown or in the 
neighborhood of Duck Island, up the Delaware. This is 


very unusual, and it has been the cause of much comment in 


Philadelphia. More rail have been boated this season, so I 


am informed at Krider’s, than for many years. The crop of 
seed was immense, which may in great measure account for 
it. 

Quail, everybody who has been looking out for the “left 


overs” and their broods, tells me are scarce in Maryland and 
Delaware this autumn. The snows of last winter did destroy 


numbers, notwithstanding reports of some to the contrary. 
While some shooting may be expected in the Maryland and 


Delaware sections that were protected from snow by the 


thick growth of cedars, it is sure it would be best to let the 
birds alone this vear, even if we are to have an open winter. 


From Lehigh Valley, Pa., I receive advice this a. m. that 
ruffed grouse are likewise decimated in numbers, owing to 


last winter’s severity—in fact, I have met but one gentleman 
since. my return to Philadelphia who reports game of all 
kinds plentiful. The one in question has just returned from 


Moorefield, West Va., where he had been deer hunting with 
rifle, and says he came across numbers of ‘‘pheasants,” wood- 


cock and quail. But he was forty miles from a railroad 
station, in a section where there were no shot-guns nor bird 
dogs. 

do not wish to be considered a chronic growler, but we 


are fast coming to the time when our guns will have to be 


hung on the hook unless steps are taken to protect game of 
all kinds. The first to be made is to abolish all spring shoot- 
ing—this will favor the migratory birds; the next should be 
attention paid to the quail which remain with us all winter. 

The flight of woodcock has not come on with us. On my 
reaching Philadelphia, having observed it had made its ap- 
pearance in New England, I took special pains to inquire 
from reliable sources, and,am able to write you that long- 
bills must have tarried on their way and the pleasant weather 
has favored this tarrying. They may be expected—what there 
are left of them—the very next cold snap. 

Joe Krider has returned from his ornithological trip to the 
far West with a varied collection of birds, but I am sorry to 
say he is much broken in health. 

Mr. Franklin Jones, ex-vice-president of the Philadelphia 
Sportsmen’s Club, has just presented to the Philadelphia Li- 
brary two more complete volumes of the Forest anDSTREAM. 
The library now has every publication of your journal from 
its first issue. Homo. 
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JOTTINGS OF A CHICKEN SHOOT. 


2 been on a chicken shoot. Now I suppose all chicken 

shoots very nearly resemble each other. Two days and 
two nights on the cars to get to the grounds in Western Iowa. 
Five or six days’ shocting. The same trip home again, 
tedious in the heat and dust of September first, and almost 
unbearable but for the*comforts of the dining cars, palace 
cars and sleeping coaches. 

There were four of us in the party, who, together with our 
seven dogs, made quite a ‘‘mob.” In our party there were dogs 
and dogs. I will mention the dogs first as the best behaved, 
temperate and quiet-o’-nights of the assemblage. First there 
was ‘‘Duke.” Duke is a red Irish setter, very fast, wide 
ranger, an excellent nose and altogether a first-class dog, al- 
though some birds were flushed at his wild speed with the 
wind, and others omitted in the wide sweep of his quartering 
—scarcely ever trailing—hunting for the body scent only. 
Quite different was Bazil. Poor Bazil !—killed at the hand 
of @ miserable assassin immediately upon his return home. 
Bazil was not so fast, but a wide ranger at times; his forte 
seemed to be trailing. From Bazil we learned where birds 
had been ; and the gun had always time to keep up with him 
while roading out and locating the birds. He retrieved at 
the command, but preferred to simply point dead. He would 
repeatedly point a winged bird in the grass, causing more de- 
lay than the “dog which rushed in at once. ‘‘Star” was 
another Irishman, very fast and wild—never on chickens be- 
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and I fear the name will adhere to him. 


cack to the crack of Charlie’s gun. 


he bobbled and shot and kept up with the boys. 


maker—and Cham’s pair of Parker’s made up the lot. 


to the dead prairie chick. 
May we meet again with dogs better broken. 

ME-HIT-ABLE. 

-o 


THE MISSISQUOI BAY MARSHES. 


Monrreat, November 1. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

Since the open season began the writer and his chums have 
shot over a large portion of the St. Lawrence and Missisquoi 
Bay marshes. We can report fair bags of duck and snipe, 
but very few woodcock—in fact it is becoming quite a rarity 
now to get a woodcock, where a few years ago we bagged 
dozens. Of the duck tribe, the black ducks have been the 
most plentiful, though in some localities the green-winged 
teal have come in large numbers. Sea ducks and geese have 
not yet appeared in their usual quantities, which means a 
Jate open season. 

Contrary to expectation the waters in our rivers and lakes 
are still very low. Early in the season the muskrat houses 
were built both numerous and large, which was a sign of 
early rains and high water, but as ‘all signs fail in a dry 
season,” we can excuse the ‘‘rats” the mistake that they 
made. 

In a few days we will turn our attention to ruffed grouse 
shooting, and will then soon be. able to report as to their 
plentifulness or scarcity. 

The ‘‘Malden Gun Club” have leased a portion of the 
Missisquoi marshes in Swanton and Highgate, Vt., but will, 
methinks, have difficulty in protecting their grounds until 
the members of the club themselves learn to respect the 
game laws of the State. A friend of mine caught some 
members of the club setting ‘‘mink traps” for black ducks, 
and this outside of the limits of their grounds—both poach- 
ing and pot-hunting—but perhaps those pot-hunters were not 
active members of the club, only honorary members. Ver- 
mont has game laws, and if its constables would do their 
duty, those fellows would be taught to obey the laws of the 
State. STANSTEAD. 


+o 


RUST SPOTS IN GUN BARRELS. 








PatasKaLa, Ohio, Oct. 31. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I notice in the last few numbers of Forest aND STREAM 
that the care of gun barrels has received considerable atten- 
tion, aod various are the opinions advanced—some advocating 
no care, others expressing strong faith in cleanliness. I 
have heard old hunters here say they put their gun away 
just as they brought it home and did not clean it out or oil 
it—in fact gave it no attention till they wanted it again— 
and they invariably say it is as bright as a dollar. 

It requires only a moment’s reflection to see the absurdity 
of such statements. Any one who has observed the residiuum 
left in gun barrels knows that it quickly absorbs moisture. 
Agua may stand in the house during warm, dry days, but 
the first damp, wet day that comes it will not be found so. 
Simply insert the finger in the muzzle; on withdrawal, it 
will be found moist, if not wet. When moisture is brought 
in contact with iron or steel, oxide of iron, or rust, is 
formed. What would the farmer say, if one were to tell 
him that the best way to keep his plow in good condition is 
to leave it in the fence corner, where he finished his work, 
or to take it to the barn, with the dirt and mud on it, as he 
turned the last foot of furrow? He would laugh at you for 
such advice. He takes his implements to his barn, and cleans 
them, and either paints or varnishes them. When they are 
wanted, they are ready and as bright as when laid away. 

Only a little common sense and judgment is required to 
keep a gun as nice and bright inside for twenty years as the 
day it came from the factory, laying aside the chemical ac- 
tion of some kinds of powder, if such there be. I have 
used guns six years, and they are as bright as when they left 


Of the boys there were four of us, and although the shoot- 
ing was not extra, we killed all we wanted, fifteen to thirty 
a day per gun; and gave away birds at all the farm-houses. 
We had any amount of fun. I doubt if there was ever more 
side-shaking by so small a party in so short a time. We lay 
awake nights to laugh, which only ended when White com- 
menced his cornet solo. It was very s(o)norous. Then we 
all tried to sleep. White was the heavy man of the party—a 
good fellow to hold the seats from blowing out of the 
wagon—his constitution being in good running ordér, it was 
singular that he rode so much, while the slim-jims of the 
party followed the hetrogeneous pack of dogs before men- 
tioned. Rob was the leader of the party, had been over the 
grounds several seasons, biggest talker, head laughtsman and 
a crack shot. Charley was the young blood of the party, 
no doubt he regretted the lack of young ladies on the prairies, 
but he fought nobly, and allowed no sentiment to stand be- 
tween him and the cackling old chick—it cackled its last 


Cham was the ‘‘old man” of the party; nor blisters on his 
heels nor blisters on his toes could confine him to the wagon; 


There were seven dogs, and there were, also, seven guns; 
and I doubt if a better shooting lot are often carralled to- 
gether. A new Westley Richards’ hammerless, and, probably, 
the best Nichols & Lefever in America, did fine execution in 
the hands of Rob, who took his time. A new Green, of 
Rochester, and old Greener in the hands of White were 
death dealers. Charlie’s English piece—don’t remember the 


Seventy to seventy-six paces were stepped off several times 
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Ogdensburg, N. Y., Oct. 26.—Hastor Forest and Stream: 
I have been much interested in the discussion of late anent 
rust in gun barrels and the way to prevent it; and I have 
no doubt any one of the various methods are good and will 
answer the purpose if properly applied. Is it not due in 
most cases a want of ‘‘elbow-grease” and thorough cleaning, 
which is the root of the whole trouble? Now, my own 
method is this: I make it a rule to clean my gun as soon after 
I am done shooting as possible, first using kerosene to re- 
move the dirt, then the wire brush to take out any particles 
of lead or dirt which may adhere to barrels, wiping out dry 
with cotton waste. I then take a square of flannel dipped in 
hot pure mutton fat, the flannel of sufficient size to fit bar- 
rels tight (I always keep a supply of these squares on hand), 
and with it remove every speck of dirt, wiping dry and oil- 
ing lightly with Rangoon oil. I place the gun near the stove 
all night after cleaning and oiling it outside and the action. 
Ihave never used water, no matter how dirty the gun may be. I 
occasionally use jeweler’s rouge, and have found it of excel- 
lent service in keeping barrels bright and smooth, far better 
than emery. When I lay the gun up I giveit a good coating 
of mutton fat and have never found a speck of rust in the 
spring. I may add that when duck shooting I apply a light 
coat of boiled oil over the outside of gun. It forms a skin 
when dry, will effectually prevent rust, no matter how wet 
the gun may get, and is easily removed. I never begrudge 
an hour or two in cleaning my gun. and in consequence have 
never been troubled with rust.—TEn Bore No. 2. 







































Corning, N. Y—Zditor Forest and Stream: Allow me to 
suggest to those interested in the subject of ‘‘rust spofs in 
gun barrels” and how to prevent them, that certain grades of 
powder is the cause, and the manufacturer thereof could ex- 
plain if he would. So change your powder ; and never beso 
shiftless or lazy as to let your gun stand over night without a 
thorough cleaning with a dry cloth. Rub dry with flannel, 
and never put any water, hot or cold, into a gun barrel, and 
use no lard nor sperm oil, nor any oil that requires water in 
its manufacture. as it will certainly leave a red rust if you 
give it time. Use instead vaseline, which is equally good 
for fine steel cutlery and surgical instruments; and you can 
put your fine guns in the cellar if you wish without any risk 
of rust appearing.—J. H. W. 


oe 


WHERE TO SHOOT RAIL. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

In looking over some numbers of your paper to-day I ob- 
serve that you give some prominence to rail shooting by fur- 
nishing the scores made during September upon certain 
grounds in Pennsylvania and Virginia. I have often won- 
dered why those who like this form of amusement have not 
had their attention called to the two rivers of Cumberland 
County, New Jersey, the Cohansey and Maurice. Near 
Bridgeton, on the former, there is an excellent meadow (the 
only one on its twenty-mile course overflowed by the tide) of 
about two hundred acres. A great many rail have been killed 
there the present year. The highest bag was, I believe, 189, 
the average bag being from 75 to 100. The shooting would in 
every season be called very good upon this meadow, notwith- 
standing its neighborhood to a town of 10,000 inhabitants, 
but for the superior attractions of the Maurice River, which, 
I suppose, furnishes the best rail shooting in the world. 

At Mauricetown the ‘‘ gunner” who likes slaughter may 
have his fill. The village isa pleasant one, inhabited by an 
intelligent and cordial people, having a spacious and well- 
kept hotel, presided over by a landlord who is one of the 
most unobtrusive of men as well as one of the most obliging. 
He has the rare faculty of justly anticipating bis guests’ 
wishes, and at the same time without making any fuss or 
asking any but a very moderate compensation. The village 
is situated between two meadows; the upper contains about 
250 acres and the lower about 800. Two hundred yards 
from the wharf takes the shooter to either meadow. 

There are good accommodations also at Port Elizabeth, at 
the upper end of the upper meadow. 

During the past season the individual scores ranged in the 
neighborhood of 200 to the tide. The highest was made 
Sept. 30, by George Bowen, of Mauricetown, who bagged 
412 in a tide of about five hours. 

I am satisfied from what I saw the day I was there that I 
could have boated 500 birds, if I had had the ammunition. 

Any of your readers who fancy this most laborious amuse- 
ment would do well to make a note of this, and next year 
write to William Royal, Mauricetown, or Henry D. Paullin, 
Port Elizabeth, Cumberland County, New Jersey, who are 
the hotel keepers above referred to. 


———_ +--+ -__—___-- 


NOTES FROM MISSOURI. 
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Jaoxson, Mo., Oct. 31, 1881. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

On last Saturday our sporting men had a target shooting 
match, with shotguns, at a target one foot in diameter, with 
circles thereon, numbering from one to six—the centre or 
smallest circle being six, and thus back to one, the outer cir- 
cle. A shot in No. 6 counted six in the score, and so on in 


each of the circles The shoot was at forty yards range, off- 
hand. Our hardware merchant, S. D. Williams, had gratui- 
tously donated a silver cup as the prize, for which there were 
twenty contestants, each man having two shots. The score 
of the six best was as follows : 


Daniel Milde, 214; R. P. Wilson (m), 231; D. H. Hil- 


dreth, 420; J. H Jenkins, 203; S. W. Brown, 242; F. A. 
Ohrmiller (m), 196. 


Both muzzle and breech-loaders were used, and the breech- 


loaders made the best score, although some expressed the | 
belief that they would be ‘‘left.” In the score I designate * 
the muzzle-loader by an (m) in parenthesis. 
twelve who used breech-loaders, and eight who used muzzle- 
loaders. The average for breech-loaders was 914, and for 
muzzle, 70 1-16. 


There were 


The hunting season is now open here for all kinds of game. 


the factory. I never allow a gun to stand over night without | Quail hunting is indulged in, but the birds are not very 
cleaning and oiling, be I ever so tired. Even if I only take | numerous. We noticed a goodly number of robins in one 
a gun out to shoot a single shot this same rule is invariably | place last week. Squirrels were plentiful a few weeks ago, 
observed. During the close season, if my gun is not used, I | but are scarce now. Our boys are getting ready for the. 
take it from the case once a week and wipe off the old grease | ducking season, and some of them are off for the lakes be- 
and oil it again. 1 use fine sewing machine oil. I feel satis- | low here this week, and others will soon follow. We-had 
fied that if the above rule is strictly observed, and the bar- | good snipe and plover. hunting here early last spring, and 
rels are of good material, nothing but most satisfactory re- | hope for the same again. For deer and turkey we go to the 
sults will be obtained. I have no further use for the wire- | swamp, fifteen or twenty miles south of bere, and although 
scratch brush; the horse-hair brush I find sufficient to re- | our first two trips this fall were not very successful, we had 
move all dirt and lead, and it does no injury to the barrels. | a jolly good time. Game will be more plentiful there later, 
A. 0. A. | though squirrels are always numerous. \\, Od. EL 


fore, and did not seem to get hold of them right ; but among 
so many dog breaking is almost out of the question. 
‘*Grouse,” the black giant, was willful and headstrong, 
working well at times and again breaking all the rules of dog 
etiquette and his owner’s patience. Next came “John” the 
wild, John the unruly... Whistle nor whip, nor brier nor 
brake, nor hill nor stream could stop his wild chase. ‘‘ Frank,” 
the steady old pointer, slow but sure and a perfect backer, his 
age and flesh were against him. Last is the pointer ‘‘ Sport ” 
—borrowed—and, his owner said, ‘‘staunch as Hades.” He 
was staunch on gophers. Gophers seemed to be his special 
game. He ran with a kind of hop, as if he feared every mo- 
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SPORTSMEN AND FARMERS. 





Worozster, Mass., Nov. 3. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

At the annual meeting of the Worcester Central County 
Grange of the Patrons of Husbandry, held in this city to- 
day, the afternoon was given up to the discussion of the fol- 
lowing : 

Whereas, the sportsmen of this State have caused a law to be 
enacted that makes the shooting of gamé by farmers on their own 
lands at certain seasons of the year a criminal offence, and 

Whereas, representative sportsmen in this vicinity have offered a 
reward for the detecticn of offenders, thereby constituting them- 
selves keepers of game to which they have nota particle of claim, 


ee the object in view is additional sport tu the shooting fra- 
ternity, and not the good of society in general, therefore, 

Resolved, That the agricultural commmnity should resent this im- 
pertinent interference with its natural rights, and by united legal 
action, especially the enforcement of the trespass act, cause its in- 
terests to be respected and maintained. 

Mr. O. B. Wyman, of Shrewsbury, considered the matter 
was in the hands of the farmers; a majority of them were 
in favor of protecting game in its season. There are sports- 
men who are gentlemen—some are not; all are too apt to 
forget the interests of the farmer; they are careful to have 
the law all on their side. The speaker was in favor of a 
fine of $20 for every bird shot on forbidden land The 
sportsmen frequently do much damage to farmers and pay 
but little attention to trespass signs. 

Mr. 8. P. Perry, of Auburn, cited the law, and pointed 
out that they made no discrimination between farmers and 
sportsmen, always being on the side of the sportsman, and 
show evidences of selfishness on their part. The game, 
he claimed, belonged naturally to the owner of the land 
where found, and sportsmen can only obtain it by violating 
the trespass act. The farmer’s redress, after posting or giv- 
ing verbal notice, is a civil and criminal suit. The remedy 
is for the farmers to enforce the trespass act, thus giving the 
sportsmen a taste of their own style. 

Mr. Charles T. Fister, of Holden, did not agree with the 
wholesale arraignment of the sportsmen. He claimed that 
the farmer ha too much protection. The rights of the 
sportsman were the natural rights of the public, which had 
never been surrendered to the farmer. The birds belonged 
no more to one than to the other; each were sent into the 
world with equal rights. 

Mr. E. 8. Knowles, President of the Worcester Sports- 
men’s Club, first refered to the membership of the club 
which he represented; they could be with credit placed side 
by side with those of any other of equal number. He could 
not see why the Grange should take up arms against them. 
The interesis of the two are iden ical. The game was pro- 
tected tor a proper use by the farmer’s bys and gentlemen 
sportsmen. ‘The only bird positive to snare is the partridge, 
and that is permitted. The by-laws of the club have provided 
for the punishment of any one using improper or insulting 
Janguage to a farmer. His own relatious with the farmers 
had been pleasant, and he hoped that no feeling of antagonism 
would be raised between the sportsmen and the farmer. 

Mr. 8S. A. Newton, of Auburn, was glad the subject had 
been brought to the notice of the Grange. While he had al- 
ways found the members of the club to be gentlemen, they 
would see why the farmers feel aggrieved if they knew of the 
actual damage done by men who Call themseives sportsmen 
Forest fires are red with careless shooting ; herds of cattle are 
let out by the tearing down of walls for a rabbit or wood- 
chuck. What the farmers complain of is the mischief- 
making parties who wander from place to place. 

Many others joined in the discussion. J. H. Chickinny, of 
Grafton, thought the wild game belonged to the people; E. W. 
Wheeler, of this ci'y, believed it was the property of the 
man who fed it; Mr. J. M. Alger, of Auburn, said the time 
would come when the farmir would be_ protected 
even if they had to have a land league to do it; Pliny 
Moore, of Worcester, did not think the trespass law was of 
any practical value; D. B. Hubbard, E q., a Grafton law- 
yer, claimed the game belonged to the farmer on whose land 
it wasfound, because no one else had a right to’ it—when it 
goes off of the land the claim ceases. If game is to be 
taken to sustain human life let it be done in the same spirit 
as the beef or o'her a»imal is slaughtered, and not as sport ; 
J. H. Gleason, of Holden, believed the trespass law as it 
now is should be enforced—it had been unjustly criticised ; 
Mr. James Draper, the Master of the Grange, in summing 
up, s1id he hoped a united movement would yet be organ- 
ized, in consequence of the discussion, which would result 
in the framing of laws beneficial to both the farmer and the 
gentleman sportsman. E. 


The Middletown, Conn., Association has made a success- 
ful attempt to secure better game presentations by enlisting 
in the work the co-operation of farmers and land owners. 
The system works well because it recognizes and provides 
for the mutual interest of farmer and sportsman. 

For a ceriain merely nominal payment, the owners of the 
land agree to confine the privilege of shooting over it and 
fishing in its streams to the members of the Association, of 
which they are themselves by the terms of the agreement 
honorary members, having the same shooting and fishing 
rights as the rest. Each individual belonging to the Associa- 
tion is furnished with a ticket, which serves as a permit to 
enter the lands under its control; if others trespass, they are 
intercepted and driven off. The advantagesaccruing from its 
expenditure of funds are thus secured to the Association. 
The game and fish replenished by them are protected from 
the pot-hunter and net fisherman. 

The Middletown plan appears well in theory, and we are 
assured by its officers that it works well in practice. It pre- 
serves the game, and involves no clashing of interest between 
sportsman and farmer. We printed in our issue of May 26, 
1881, the form of government of the club, and commend it 
asa model to be adopted elsewhere. The society is incor- 
porated and can bring suit through its attorney, without in- 
volving any individual member in the ttankless task of 
prosecuting offenders. 

The President of the society, D. J. W. Alsop, writes us 
under date of November 4: 

In Forest anp Stream of November 3 bnotice an article 
headed ‘‘Farmers and Sportsmen.” To meet just such cases, 
at the request of farmers living near our large cities. the ac- 
companying law was passed at the,last session of our Legisla- 
ture. ‘The complaint was that they were overrun by “‘gun- 
bers,” who would not leave their land when ordered ; and by 
the time a constable and writs were procurred the of- 
fenders were off to parts unknown. By this act,.as you see, 
each Jandowner is made a special constable on bis property 





and can call for assistanee, etc. I had a number of copies j. 


of the law printed and distributed among the farmers of this 


Section. The law reads as follows: 
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‘*Chapter sne hundred and sixteen of the public acts, ap- 
proved March 22, 1877, is hereby amended by adding-thereto 
the following section, to be known as section eight of said 
act : 


t: 

‘Section 8. Any person found with a bird, dog or gun upon 
lands where birds mentioned in section one of this act are 
known to exist, shall be deemed prima facie to be there fcr 
the purpose of pursuing said birds with intent to kill, and 
the owner of such lands, with such others as he may com- 
mand to assist him, may arrest such person, while on said 
land, if he refuses to leave the same at once, and forthwith 
carry him before a justice of the peace, who, upon a written 
complaint of such owner, shall proceed to try said person in 
all respects as if he had been complained against by a'grand 
juror or other proper informing officer.” 


+ Or or  __—. 
HAVRE DE GRACE DUCK SHOOTING. 


Editor Forest and Stream : 
Duck shooting on Havre de Grace Flats opened Nov. 1, 
according to law. The day was a misty one, with no wind, 
and consequently few fowl were on the wing. The first 
ducks that make their appearance at these shooting grounds 
in the autumn are the blue wing teal, the next the widgeon 
or baldpate, and the sprigtail or gray duck, then comes the 
bald-head, the red-head, and last of all the canvas back. By 
the first of November the several varieties have reached the 
feeding grounds, where shooting is allowed every other day 
of the week until March 1 following. 
Sink-box shooting is followed by quite a number of sports- 
men at Havre de Grace, who have outfits in the way of com- 
fortably fitted scows which carry them and their decoys to 
the ground and furnish snug sleeping quarters at night after 
work is over. ‘‘ The Reckless,” the largest and best fitted 
sporting craft at Havre de Grace, owned by a private party, 
is the property of Messrs. C. Osbourne and John Dumatt 
Polheimus, of your city. She carries one double and one 
single sink box and five hundred decoys. The ‘‘ Carrie,” the 
property of a prominent stockbroker of Philadelphia, is ad- 
mirably fitted up, and also carries a double and single bat- 
tery. The owner of the Reckle:s opened, Nov. 1 at Havre 
de Grace, with a score of 250 duck. Those from the Carrie, 
we hear, about 200. Onthe ‘‘ Jno. Russell,” we under-tand, 
Judge Gildersleeve and other knights of the trigger from 
New York city were sailed to the lower end of the flats and 
secured nearly 200. 
From Philadelphia, the owner of the “ Lillie,” had capital 
sport, but we failed to learn the score. Among the other 
| craft that campaigned against the ducks the opening day, 

were the Widgeon, owned by Messrs. Jos. Earl and Fiint, of 
‘New Work; the Mignon, a steam yacht o vned by Col. 
Stickney, and a second propeller; the Mischief, belonging 
to Hon. Disston, Esq., of Philadelphia. The Mischief’s 
boxes were anchored near the mouth of North East River, and 
their guns making much noise, we suppose a gvod score was 
counted up—we failed to get the number 

Mr. J. G. Watmough, of Philadelphis, whose steam yacht, 
it will be remembered, burst her boiler while at B:ltimore 
last season, is now building, and has nearly completed. a 
fine shooting and cruising yacht, but this year will hardly 
see it on the grounds. 

It is a great wonder that the continual every other day 
shooting at Havre de Grace does not decimate the ducks. 
We learn, notwithstanding the terrible harassing they are 
subjected to, tnat this year fowl have made their appearance 
in good numbers. Other than the pleasure craft mentioned, 
there are on those waters over one hundred professional sink 
boxes, and perhaps twenty-five or thirty professionals who 
follow paddling on ducks for a living. 

Notwithstanding that the opening day, Nov. 1, was as un- 
favorable as could be had for shooting, the following profes- 
sional scores were made (I do not include those of private 
parties), from which a faint idea can be gained of the im- 
mense slaugdter that is made when everything is propitious : 
Wash. Barnes, 340; W. H. Dobson, 250: Perry Barnes, 
108 ; Thos. Kirby, 209; R. T. Clayton, 107. We learn the 
wild cellery crop is profuse this season. Homo. 





me 


WILDFOWL NOTES. 





SHELTER Isianp, L. I., Oct. 29. 
HE wildfowl are beginning to collect on these waters in 
considerable numbers, such as coot (chiefly), broadbills, 
sheldrakes and loon. A friend of mine here, Captain C., 
killed eighty of the former fow] in the battery this week. 
The fow!] now are assembled in numbers, principally in the 
lower Gardiner’s Bay, but will soon be working their way 
westward into Noyac, Great and Little Peconic bays. I 
think the shooting-club at Robins’ Island will have good 
sport with them off the southwest point of their island, as 
the fowl fly past the point. Ihear the shooting is very 
good now in Shinnecock Bay. The geese are just beginning 
their flight, and several flocks passed over here yesterday. 
Socome on with your breech-loaders and plenty of No. 3 
shot, which is my favorite number. 

I think the fowlers are beginning to learn that numbers 3 
and’ 4 are good numbers for fowl-shooting. The English 
fowlers on their coast used No. 4 some years since when I fol- 
lowed fowl-shooting for several months yearly. The old 
gunners would use only No. 1 or BB shot, thinking any- 
thing smallér would be useless; but they have changed that 
opinion now. In shooting at Carrituck a few years since, 
I called at one of the country stores there for a bag of No. 3 
shot, but they had no such large number, saying that No. 6 
was the right sort, and that I found to be the case on trial. 

In your last number you speak of Mr. Cadwell, of Curri- 
tuck. He was an old experienced gunner with whom I 
boarded for several months, and often joined him in his 
fowling expeditions. He was then so disabled with rheu- 
matism that we had to lift him in and out of the boat. He 
man and brother sportsman, now gone to the bet- 


was a good 
Isaao MoLEL3Ean. 


ter land beyond the river. 
° -_ + 


Roosgvet’s ‘Game Brrps.”—No. 11 Commonwealth ave- 
nue, Boston, Mass.—Hditer Forest and Stream :. Every at- 
tempt 1 have made to obtain R. B. Roosevelt’s ‘‘ Game Birds 
of America” has been completely floored. I have tried at 
numerous book stores, both modern and antique, and also at 
five or six publishers, with no success. I have become stub- 
born now and am determined to get it.—H. W. Assort. 

(Mr. Roosevelt informs us that the edition of the book is 
exhausted. Possibly you may hear of acopy through this 


__ notice. ] 
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FOOD OF SQUIRRELS. 
Hoostrer Hatt, Rush Co., Ind. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

A special dispatch to the Cincinnati Commercial from Bed- 
ford, Ind., October 30, reports: ‘‘ For several days past the 
woods in this vicinity have been full of squirrels—more 
numerous, in fact, than for a quarter of a century back. 
They seem to be migrating from the southwest to the north- 
east, no doubt in search of a section of the country where 
mast abounds. As there 1s scarcely any mast in this part of 
the State the little animals depend upon the corn fields for 
subsistence. Farmers say that they even eat black walnuts, 
something never known before.” 

The writer of this item seems to be profoundly ignorant 
of the habits and tastes of squirrels, or else the squirrels them- 
selves which are overrunning that section of country, are 
very unlike their bushy-tailed relatives abounding in these 
parts, which prefer the nut of the walnut tree to almost any 
other nut. 

Last winter, while the snow was lying upon the edrth a 
foot deep, I noticed where the squirrels had traveled down 
through the frozen mass in search of the toothsome nut, and 
their explorations were rarely in vain. 

Squirrels are more abundant this fall in this part of the 
State, than for many years, and when shot in the vicinity of 
walnut timber, their ebony-stained lips and paws tell only 
too truly the kind of forage they have been subsisting upon. 

Mast of all kinds is very abundant, and the birds and nut- 
cracking animals will fare well this winter. 

The forests are resonant with the racket of the wood- 
peckers scolding and chattering with each other, as they 
busily gather and store away, in safe retreat for the winter 
use, the sweet and nutritious beech-nut. 

The long continued cold, deep snows, and piratical hawks 
during the past winter almost exterminated the quail. What 
few pairs were left over raised fine broods this season, but 
there will be no quail-shooting in this vicinity this fall. 

U. Brexe. 

[So the woodpeckers lay up a winter store ?] 
+o 


GAME IN DUTCHESS COUNTY. 








Fispxitt Lanpinea, Nov. 4, 1881. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

As it seems to be in order to discuss the decrease of game 
birds, I would say that the Dutchess County law this year, 
prohibiting the shooting for market, has done a vast amount 
of good in this section—not that there has been any notable 
increase in the birds, but there has not been any failing off 
since last season. ‘the poachers do not take the trouble of 
trapping a lot of birds, as under the present law they have 
no right to sellthem. Last fall onr markets were full of 
grouse and quail; this season there are none, and the game 
is still in the fields and forests of this vicinity. I am well 
aware that there are fewer birds now than there were five or 
six years ago, but it is my belief (although I may be wrong) 
that the main cause of the decrease has been the poaching. 
There are more quail about here than last year, and full as 
many grouse and woodcock. By this I do not msan to 
convey the idea that they are plenty, for they are not, but 
I do not hesitate to say that if all our game laws were strictly 
obeyed, both in regard to trapping and killing out of season, 
we would soon have an increase of all our game birds. The 
hawks and owls also destroy a large quantity of young 
birds, and sportsmen, while out in the flelds, should shoot 
all such marauders as come within reach; it would save 
enough game to make it worththe while. I very seldom go 
out for a day’s shooting about here that I do not get a shot 
at a hawk of seme sort. The night hawk is an inoffensive 
bird, and is protected by law. But whatever the cause may 
be for the decrease of game, I would like to see a law in 
this State that would prohibit the shooting of any game bird 
before October 1.—G. F. A. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND Carrsou Suootine—Halifax, N. 8., Nov. 
1.— Hditor Forest and Stream: Being a frequent reader of 
your interesting journal I have taken the liberty of sending 
you the enclosed, clipped from one of our evening papers, 
thinking perbaps tbat some of your readers in the United 
States might like to know how a Captain in the Royal Navy 
feels about being accused of unsportsmanlike behavior. I 
subjoin his letter to the Hvening Chronicle of this city.—D. 

‘*H. M. 8. Druid, Halifax, 30th October, 1881—7o the 
Editor of the Citizenand Evening Chronicle: Sir—I have ob- 
served with astonishment that according to several local 
papers, Sir Rose Price and myself had slaughtered thirty 
caribou in Newfoundland lately. This statement is copied 
from a Newfoundland paper, and is such a gross exaggera- 
tion, I shall be obliged to you to contradict it. If Sir R. 
Price and I had really been guilty of such butchery, we 
should be the last persons to boast of it. but, as a matter of 
fact, we did nothing of the sort. Sir R. Price killed four 
deer, and I three, all good stags, and 1 do not think that too 
much, after working hard for it, as we did. + I have hunted 
in Newfoundland three years in succession, and always con- 
tented myself with three, or at most four stags. On each or 
all of these occasions, I ‘could have killed hinds by the dozen, 
but I can honestly say that I never shot a hind in Newfound- 
land. I wish all sportsmen could say as muck As an old 
deer-stalker, I have naturally been much annoyed at seeing 
my name in connection with wholesale slaughter, and I know 
that Sir Rose Price would be equally so. In justice, there- 
fore, to us, I heg you to do me the favor to contradict the ob- 
noxious article, and to convey to the author of it that he has 
been lying under a mistake. For my part I would sooner be 
accused of forgery or manslaughter than of unsportsmanlike 
behavior. I am, Sir, your most obedient, humble servant, 
W. R. KenneEpy, Captain R. N.” 





TENNESSEE Game Norgs—Nashville, November 3.— 
Within the past week a number of large bags of quai! have 
been made about here. Felix Mitchell brought in forty- 
three, which he killed yesterday at Madison Station. In 
Humphrey’s County birds are reported in quantities, and 
turkeys and deer quite plenty. Up in the mountains of East 
Tennessee bear are said to be in large numbers. Quite a 


number of snipe and woodcock have been shot about here 


recently, though they are too scarce to be seenin market. 


John Buckholz leaves to-morrow for a day with quail. 
Steinhauer goes along, and if they fail to find birds, (the iatter 
is a notorious rabbit and possum hunter.) they will cer- 
tainly bring home game. 
represented as being abundant. 
killed raccoon the other night which he says weighed 
thirty-seven pounds (a pretty good ’coon story.)—J. D. H. 


From every section squirrels are 
William Hobbs caught and 
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A Ferret Muzzie.—EHditor Forest and Stream: I re- 
ceived a letter some time ago from a gentleman in Augusta, 
Ga., saying you had reierred him to me as to the proper 
muzzle for a ferret. I have had a long and varied experience 
in breeding and handling ferrets, and have tried various de- 
vices for muzzling them ; but I must admit I have never seen 
anything in the way of a wire or screen muzzle that I found 
either useful or ornamental. The head of the ordinary fer- 
ret is too deli-ate altogether to be hampered with anything of 
this kind. There may be exceptions to this rule, but if so I 
should be glad to meet with them. The only muzzle that I 
have used successfully can be made and used with no expense 
and with very little trouble, and I will herewith append the 
modus operandi ; and as it costs nothing, should it meet the 
eye of any who differ with my views, they have simply to 
discard them and adopt another: Take a piece of coarse 
waxed-end, about two feet long. Passit through the mouth 
directly back of the fangs. Pass it down under the lower 
jaw, and tie with a close knot. Now carry it back up 
through the mouth and across; then up over the upper jaw in 
form of figure 8, and tie firmly. Carry the two ends up the 
forehead back of the ears and tie again. Next carry the ends 
down the two sides of the neck and tie again firmly. The 
muzzle isnowcomplete. There is no cumbersome weight 
to carry, nor any pain ; and when the animal is let loose, if 
he has been kept properly, he will go to work with a vim. 
When the hunt is over remove the muzzle with a knife. I 
have often seen the licrs.caught together with needle and 
silk, but I don’t believe in resorting to cruelty.in the animal 
without it is very necessary. 


Hornelisville, N. Y. Borer Hottis, 





Connecticut Norges—Southington, Conn., October 31.— 
I have noticed in two or three last issues of ForEST aND 
Stream the scores of rail shooters. Now, to my idea, it is 
difficult to tell whether the scores were good or not, as the 
number of shots were not given. I had the pleasure of one 
day’s shooting this year, the first lever had. In forty-seven 
shots I captured forty rail. I think that is the correct way 
to give returns, then we can tell whether the shooting is good 
or not. Game is scarce in this part of Connecticut ; this, I 
think, owing to being killed off rather close last year. The 
local sportsmen report quail and grouse scarce.—W. D. C. 





Cu1caco Nores—Chicago, November 5.—We had quite a 
flurry of snow here Thursday, November 3, and the weather 
has continucd cold ever since. The duck-shooting is A 1 
at present. I bagged forty-two ducks Friday on the Kanka- 
kee River. Jerome Marble’s shooting-car passed through 
Chicago Jast week on the way home. They left numerous 
buffalo, clk, antelope, etc., in the hands of Mr. R. A. Turtle, 
the Chicago taxidermist, to be tanned and mounted.—TEN 
Borg. 

A Soutnern Resort.—The mountain country of Western 
North Carolina is annua!ly attracting an increasing throng 
of health and pleasure-seekers. The scenery is of a character 
to well repay the tourist, and the climate is most beneficial 
for bronchial and pulmonary complaints. Asheville is in the 
central part of this region, two days’ journey from New 
York. St:argers will find good accommodations in the 
Eagle Hote], whose proprietor, Mr. L. L. Hassell, is among 
the popular hosts of the South. 





A PennsytvaniA Resort.—I have had splendid shooting 
during eight days in October, plenty cf partridges, a great 
many ducks, some woodcock, a great many snipe ; rabbits 
and squirrels in abundance , besides, pigeons were commenc- 
ing to arrive in very large flocks. I stopped at Mr. E. D. 
Huffman’s hotel, where I had every comfort and, besides, 
his company every day shooting. Mr. H. isan excellent shot. 
Any gentleman going there will require a steady dog, such 
as | had myself. I never traveled over finer hunting ground. 
If I was inclined to go ten miles from Mr. Huffman’s house 
he would show me a great many deer. I prefer small game 
shooting. Mr. Huffman’s hotel is at Marshall’s Creek, 
Monroe county, Penn. By dropping him a line he will meet 
any one at the depot.—Joszrpa A. MALoneg. 

Onto Quait.—Wauseon, O., Nov. 5.—The quail season 
opened here the 2d, with all the boys in the field, but gene- 
rally the bags were small. While the quail are plenty, they 
seem to be hard to find. The reason is, that they are not 
on their usual feed grounds, the cornfields, but remain in 
the woods where seed is plenty. -I worked over a furty-acre 
field, with as good a setter--my own—as can be found in 
North-Western Ohio, and did not raise a feather, while I 
know tbat three coveys of quail rendezvous in the neighbor- 
hood. Thereareplenty of quail this year there, but just now 
it will take a search warrant and several dogs to find any 
shooting, unless one luckily blunders on them.—W. H. H. 


SHootine at Port Jerrerson—Jersey City, November 
7.—I have just returned from a week’s shooting at Port 
Jefferson, Long Island, and wish to inform my fellow- 
sportsmen that if they want good duck and rabbit-shooting, 
that place cannot be beaten. There are some quail but not 
many. Raynor’s Port Jefferson Hotel is the place to stop. 
He is very moderate in his charges, and has permission from 


* most all the farmers to hunt over their grounds.—H. P. 


Sngax-Box For Duoxs—Canton, N. Y., Oct. 31—Zditor 
Forest and Stream: ‘*Sivad” wishes plans of a sneak-box 
provided that would enable him to approach ducks in open 
water. A year ago I built a sneak-box for Judge Longworth, 
of Cincinnati, and have been told by him and his friends that 
they had killed many ducks from it under sail where they 
could approach them in no other way. The sneak-boat is 
the boat for duck-shooting in open water.—J. H. Ruston. 


Ixuixo1s Dvoxine—Fulton, Ill.—High water here has 
brought the ducks by thousands. Gunners here from all 
quarters. The old Mississippi has been on a boom this fall, 
nineteen feet above low-water mark. Our fine snipe grounds 
have, for the last six weeks, been navigable for the largest 
steamers. —D.. N. W. 


StoneHam, Mass., Cxrus.—Boston, Nov. 3.—Thesports- 
men of Stoneham, Mass., have organized a club of 
twenty members. President, H. Horne; Vice-President, J. 
D. Pearce ; Treasurer, H. Horne; Secretary, B. R. Hough- 
ton. The principal object is to prevent the violation of the 


game laws. 


Row3anp, Pa., Oct. 29.—We have good deer hunting in 
this section—two killed yesterday. I have the finest location 


for aclub house in the country—five lakes in a circle of:- 


two miles, well stocked with fish. We are 112 miles from 
Dew York, viaN. Y. L. &. & W. BR. RB. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
Sea and River Fishing. 


FISH IN SEASON IN NOVEMBER. 
FRESH WATER. 
Black Bass, Micropterus salmoides | Yellow Perch, Perca fluviatilis, 








and M. pallidus. Striped Bass, Roceus lineatus, 
Mascalonge, Esoz nobilior. White Bass, Roccus chrysops, 
Pickerel, Ksoz reteculatus. Rock Bass, Ambloplites. (Two 
Pike or Pickerel, Esox Lucius. species). 


Pike-perch (wall-eyed pike) | War-mouth, Chenobryttus gulosus, 
Stizotethium americanum, S, | Crappie, Pomoxys nigromaculatus, 


griseum, etc. Bachelor, Pomozys annularis, 
| Chub, Semotilis corporalis, 





— 


Tramping all day through bush and brier, fighting flles and mus- 
quitoes and branches that tangle the line, and snags that break the 
hook, and returning home late and hungry, with wet feet and a string 
of speckled trout on a willow twig—thisis pure happiness, the like 


of which a boy will never have again.—C. DUDLEY WARNER. 
--o 


FISHES OF VERMONT IN 1810. 








\ K JE publish with satisfaction the following letter written 
by an eminent and veteran diplomat now in the pub- 


lic service abroad : 


I now wish to make available, if possible, some of my early 
observations on facts of interest. The Vermont rivers, 
White River and Water Queechee, are nearly parallel in 


their general courses, which are about ten miles distant from 


each other. I had, in my boyhood, a good fisi-hook acquaint- 
ance with the piscatory population of both, the species being 
most numerous in White River, whose bed lies some hun- 
dreds of feet lower than that of the Water Queechee, and is 
consequently less liable to severe frost. ‘fhe Connecticut 


River salmon in primitive times entered the mouths of both 
rivers, but their ascent was checked at Hartford on the 


Water Queechee by a natural dam of from seventy to eighty 
feet of nearly perpendicular height. Only a single salmon 


was ever taken above this dam. One, however, weighing 
six pounds was caught above this fall about the close of the 
last century. 


Although this happened before my birth, this rare and im- 
portant event was a frequent subject of conversation after- 


ward among the elder brethren of the angle, of whom I, 


like other truant boys, was a reverent follower. Before this 


‘*fish story” was verklungen, as the Germans say, another 
marvel was announced which threw Jonah’s whale into the 
shade. One of the genus doy, about 1810, was seen march- 
ing into town dragging, by a fish line, an eel weighing six or 
seven pounds which he had caught in the Water Queechee, 
at a point where it flowed through my father’s grounds; and I, 
of course, as one of the heirs of the lord of the manor, am 
responsible for the truth of the story, and besides, so one 
historical fact may be considered as firmly established. So 
much for Queechee River. 

In the ‘‘ comet-year” of 1811 I was sent to school at Roy- 
alton, on White River, and I proceeded at once to investi- 
gate the truth of the boys’ report that Royalton was ina 
different ichthyological province from that of Woodstock. 
The very first day I caught several specimens of a fish un- 
known in the Water Queechee, which the boys called ‘‘dais,” 
and I also secured several fresh water clams, a bivalve 
equally unknown in my native waters. Iwas taken to a 
mill-pond in which, as I was credibly informed by a boy, 
eels were taken. This last surprising fact was accounted for 
by the ancient fishermen of the region from the circumstance 
that the banks of White River were more generally cleared 
of woods than were those of the Water Queechee, it being a 
law of nature, as those hoary sages aflirmed, that eels were 
never found in forest streams, but onlyin waters whose shores 
were cleared and brought under cultivation. How far are 
these observations in accordance with those of others, and 
do they suggest any food for thought to your inquiring 
mind? M. 
+o 


FISHING ON THE NEVA. 


HOW A TURTLE WENT TO ST. PETERSBURG, 


7 ae extract from the London Field, on preserving live 

fish in Russia, reminds me that I made a note last 
year intending to bring that subject before your readers. In 
Cronstadt, which is the great naval and commercial port, 
having two distinct moles or artificial basins, one for the 
imperial navy, the other for merchant vessels whose 
draught of water prevents their crossing the bar which ob- 
structs the channel to St. Petersburg, the fish are kept 
alive in decked punts, with large hatchways, which are re- 
moved when purchasers wish to see the fish. The punts 
being shallow every fish is plainly seen, and the man in at- 
tendance catches any you point out with a dip net. But the 
most curious part of the business is the mode of fishing on 
the Neva, which I believe is peculiar to Russia, at least I 
have met with nothing similar in all my wanderings, and I 
can only speak of one fishery which stood, if I remember 
rightly, about midway between Cronstadt and St. Peters- 
burg. It was on the left-hand side (port, if you please) of 
the channel as you ascend the river, and consisted of a tni- 
angular-shaped weir. 

The sides are formed of timber, solidly driven into the 
bed of the river, the ends being ten to fifteen feet above the 
stream. The logs are so close to each other that no fish of 
any size can pass between them. Planks are nailed on the 
top of the sides, thus forming a roadway to each extremity, 
so that the men can safely run along each side, for the pur- 
pose of driving any fish seen near the ends, where they run 
into a purse-net and are thus secured. They have long poles 
to frighten the fish. 1 can say nothing of the quantity of 
fish caught during one summer, as I never had anopportunity 
of visiting the fishery, having merely seen it from the 
steamer which passes quite close, going up and down, be- 
tween Cronstadt and St. Petersburg. Having described the 
Russian mode of fishing, I shall now direct the attention of 
the reader to one equally novel, no doubt to him as it was to 
me. Not a scientific or truly sportsmanlike one I admit, but 
savoring vastly of pot hunting. The result—that’s the point ! 

During a voyage from Nantes, in France, to Messina, in 
Sicily, where we loaded with orange®and lemons for St. Pe- 
tersburg, the captain died ‘on the return voyage, and his re- 
mains were consigned to the deep between Cape] Patos and 
Cape de Gat on the coast of Spain. We were becalmed the 
whole day after his death, and about 10 a. m. I spied a turtle 
ata short distance from the vessel, which I proposed to the 
chief mate we should make an attempt to capture. The boat 
was goon lowered, and we had the good fortune to secure 
this one, bejng the largest I haye seen caught in this manner, 
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On turning the boat toward Pe vessel we spied two more, 
which were also captured, and finally we got alongside with 
five. One of the sailors having gone up aloft told us that he 
cou'dsee several on the other side. We therefore turned our 
attention to these, returning in a short time with five more, 
Several being yet in sight, and the crew anxious to capture 
them, the mate andI agreed that we had our share, and 
others taking our places finally returned with four, making 
fourteen in all, which, strange to say, was the number of the 
crew includivg’the deceased captain. Having laid our prizes 
on their backs in and under the launch we considered that 
we bad turtle for all hands for some days. I must explain 
for the benefit of the uninitiated that turtle are always kept 
on their backs when landed to prevent their getting poor. 
So say the knowing ones. I have had but little experience 
in, turtle catching or keeping, never having caught another, 
though I have seen many both in the Mediterranean, and out- 
side from the Straits of Gibraltar to Cape St. Vincent. The 
next morning I thought I would try the weight of No. 1 and 
found it exceeded 85 pounds. A happy thought struck me, 
that it would be a nice present for our agent in St. Peters- 
burg, the celebrated Steiglitz, the Russian Rothschild. I sub. 
mitted my idea to our new captain, who objected at first, 
but finally gave his consent when 1 undertook to take sole 
charge of our new acquaintance. A water puncheon was 
cut in two, secured under the launch, filled with salt water 
and the captive transferred thereto. Every morning, blow 
high blow low, the turtle was placed on deck for a short 
time, his eyes carefully washed and fresh water put in his 
tub. This continued until we were nearing the entrance of 
the Cattegate, when I considered it prudent to fill all our 
empty water casks with salt water, as the water would be- 
come brackish as we progressed. After this the water was 
only changed every third day fearing it might run short if 
we had head winds. But we bad a fine run from Gibraltar 
to Cronstadt, where I had the satisfaction of seeing the tur- 
tle arrive in good order, apparently as lively as the day he 
came on board. y 

The arrival of this wonderful product of the ocean caused 
quite a stir among the notables who flocked to see it. All 
begged to be allowed the honor of claiming the new comer, 
not one offering to buy it. The Russians being notorious 
for their begging, the ready answer was, ‘‘It belongs to Mr. 
Steiglitz,” which settled the point. Gladly, then, on the 
second morning after our arrival in port did we man the 
jolly-boat and remove tub and turtle to the steamer, about {0 
leave for St. Petersburg, but in charge of two officers of 
customs, who delivered it to Mr. Steiglitz. He caused it to 
be delivered to the Emperor Alexander, who, I presume, 
ordered his chef’ de cuisine to convert it into soup. This must 
have been in 1825 or 1826. I write from memory, some 
honest man having purloined my journal, which at the pres- 
ent time would be to me a tower of strength, containing 
many facts and anecdotes lost beyond redemption. Half a 
century is a long time to look back to, but, thank God, my 
memory can yet retrace people and occurrences seventy years 


0. 

I must state for the information of the readers of Forrsr 
AND StREAM, who have not seen the London alderman’s tit- 
bit in his native element, that in warm, sunny days, when 
the sea is like a mirror, the turtle comes to the surface float- 
ing like a buoy. They evidently come up to bask in the 
sun, and fall asleep. Hence their being so easily caught. 
But a strange and remarkable fact connected with this alder- 
manic pet, and which [ fully verified on the occasion above 
alluded to, is that each is accompanied by a small whitey- 
gray fish, which sailors call the pilot fish, and which the 
say awakens the turtle when any danger approaches. The 
are about a foot long, and something like a young shark, bu 
having a smaller head. How far this small fish is or is no 
the safeguard of the turtle I am not prepared to agree to or 
deny, but I certainly saw them under most, if not all, of the 
ten [ assisted in capturing. 

Strange that I have never before caused this sporting feat 
of mine to appear in print, acd that it should have been re- 
served for the pages of Forzst anp Stream. ’Tis strange! 
yea, passing strange! But I hope, if Iam spared, to fill a 
few more of those pages with memories of the past. 

Apropos of memory, it just occurs to me that some of the 
members of the General Assembly of Virginia may, should 
they chance to peruse this my reverie, appeal to my superior 
judgment and well-known experience to be the umpire in 
that toughly-contested point—‘‘Is the turtle fish or game ?” 
Ye shades of Demosthenes, of Cicero! assistme! One live- 
long night spent in debating what? Is game fish, or fish 
game? The first is impossible. A deer or a partridge can’t 
be a fish, but a fish can be game. My turtle was game, or 
he would never have reached the palace of the Czar of all 
the Russias! No amount of oratory or special pleading can 
controvert that; consequently, all turtle must be game. 
That is my decision, gentlemen ; let it be recorded on your 
statute book, and, in order to make it publicly known and 
have it widely circulated throughout the State, let the Clerk 
of the General Assembly be instructed to order and pay for 
1,000 copies of Forrst anp Sreeam. Cash, mind you, 
No truck or trade. Priuip VIBERT. 

cae 

‘“‘Game Fisnes”—Louisville, Ky., Oct. 29.—Zditor For- 
est and Stream: What is, strictly speaking, a ‘‘game” 
fish, and what are the priucipul fresh-water game fish? 
Heretofore I have had in my mind as such only salmon, 
brook trout, black bass and grayling; but from a perusal of 
the various books on angling, and noting the description of 
the many so-called game fish, I am put quite at sea, and 
would like to be set right.—C. W. M. 

[This is a question which men answer to suit themselves. 
Any fish which you catch for sport may be called ‘‘ game.” 
In fur and feather there are certain fixed rules, or rather an 
arbitrary standard has been agreed upon, such as birds which 
will lie to a dog, etc., or animals usually pursued for sport 
and meat. With the fishes there is no such standard, and 
thé term ‘‘ game-fish” is subject to the construction which 
any writer puts upon it. Therefore it is an indefinite term, 
meaning fishes which take the hook and are captured for 
sport. In Mr. Hallock’s ‘‘Gazetteer” he includes the suckers 
and other fresh-water fish, and we see no objection to in- 
cluding sharks in the term. ] 








Tue diary of a trip on the Indian River, N. Y., printed 
last week, should have been credited to our esteemed con- 
tributor, Mr. H. H. Thompson, and not to “A.” H. Thomp- 
son, as incorrectly printed. Our correspondent also dis- 
claims the spelling ‘‘ maskanonge,” which is not the usual 
form in the section of which he wrote. Printing ‘\.H:n- 
velton” for Henvelton, ‘‘Ropie” for Rossie, ‘thead work” for 
hard work, etc., etc., it is just to Mr. Thompson to explain, 
was not at all the fault of his manuscript. oe Ea 
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Kenyon’s Gordon setter was by Prince Barrotskiky’s Prince, out of 
Earl Mount Edgecombe’s famous Cornwall bitch. 


Cc. B. V.—For cabin yacht 30 ft. waterline, give 10 ft. beam and 4 ft. 
9in. deep. Notcut away too much. Rigas cutter with fixed bow- 
sprit and jib on stay, unless for open water, when bowsprit should 
pa a to runin and jib set flying. Will publish something this 
winter. 


Cc. T. B., New Bedford.—Please inform me in regard to the pedi- 
gree of Frank Gay’s Gordon bitch Pansey and Marble’s Gordon dog 
Grouse. Ans. Pansey by Mr. Edward Howes’ Fritz (Ranger f1.-Fanny 
II.) out of Howes’ Gipsey (Fritz-Nellie). Marble’s Grouse by Wake- 
ae — out of Consland’s Nell, imported from Lord Dunmore’s 

enne’ 

P. B. I., Frankford, Kan.—1. I want fishing and hunting for large 
game ; I have had some experience with deer and bear. Where can I 
find plenty of deer, elk, bear. etc., and how would Colorado do, also 
what part? 2 Would a hunter be allowed to cut timber in or about 
Middle Park, Colorado, for camp purposes? Ans. 1, You might try 
Colorado and the adjoining country. 2. Yes. 


G. C. S., Guilford, Tlis.—What size charge*and what number of 
shot would you advise for use in a 12-gauge gun at glass balls, 18 
yards rise, rotary trap, which throws a ball 35 yards? Ans. Load 
with 3 drs. good powder, 7}; ozs. No.8 shot. We have found this 
charge effective in our gun. Yours may require a little different 
loading. Experiment and determine. 


T. C. S., White Sulphur Spr ngs Mont.—1. What will be the effect 
of a torn patch in a Sharps 44 rifle? 2. How can I make explosive 
bullets? Can a rifie which takes a Winchester 44, model of 73, be al- 
tered to take a Sharps 44 calibre, 77 grain bottle-neck shell with good 
results ?) Ans. 1. It will defi-ct the bullet. 2. They are more dan- 
gan hy — than to use ; better use bullets split for ** mushroom- 

g. 0. ‘ 

c. B. S., Geneva, N. Y.—We have no knowledge of the firm you 
mention. nor have we seen tie advertisement. From the tone of 
your letter we infer thst it is another case of cheap-gun speculator. 
For our opinion of $5 guns see recent issues. Werepeat our caution 
to the general public, buy of onty reputable gun-dealers, and use the 
same common sense in the purchase of a gun that you would in buy- 
ing a suit of clothes, 

E. O., New Orleans, La.—I note your definition of a “* bye” in your 
issue of the 18th inst., to A. C. L., Philadelphia. I wish to ask if this 
reply is the proper definition of a * bye” as used in the rules of the 
Eastern Field Trials Club. Ans. The definition is correct, except that 
the Eastern Field Trials rules say that the dog entitled to a bye 
shall run with the last dog in the previous series, instead of the first, 
as has been the practice heretofore. 


J. T. L., Dover, Maine.—1. Would it be desirab'e to use a dog whose 
sire was bull and dam Irish setter, on Irish setter again? 2 Would 
crossing the product with Irish setter again, and that product again, 
etc., in time eliminate the bull blood and leave Irish setter with more 
grit? Ans. 1. Most decidedly not. 2. Wecould not say, but can see 
nothing but evil in the course, as “grit ” is characteristic of the Irish 
dog, and about the only fault that is found with the breed. 


J. W. L., Richmond, Maine.—My pup, eight months old, is very 
weak in his hind parts, and when he lies down his hind legs. twitch 
and jump. Hecriesin his sleep. Has had the distemper this fall. 
Ans. Take equal parts of alcohol and water and apply to hair and 
hips with gentle friction with the hand, rubbing only with the hair, 
give plenty of nourishing food and let him run loose in the yard. We 
do not like the twitching as it indicates chorea, but should nothing 
but paralysis be the trouble he may recover. 

A. E. C., Haynesville, Ala.—If convenient please give me process 
for preparing a ‘tried otier:kin. Ans. Stretch the skin on a board; 
and smear it with preparation of 3 ozs. each salt and alum, 3 gills 
water, 1 dram sulphuric acid ; then, being thickened with flower, al- 
low this todry on the skin, and afterward scrape it off. Then work 
the skin until it is flexible by folding fur on inside and rolling it. If 
you want to remove the fur the skin should be soaked for a couple of 
daysin a mixture of water,5 gallons, slaked lime 4 quarts, wood 
ashes 4 quarts. 

SaMPLe, Rochester.—1. What bore and weight of a gun would you 
advise to combine duck Shooting and partridge and fox shooting? 
2. Would a boat be better to take to the Adirondacks than a canoe 
for two persons? Ans, 1. The weight of a gun is much a matter of 
taste, and depends upon the weight of the man using the gun. For 
ordinary build an 8 Ibs., 10-gauge gun is suitable. The guns you 
name have an established reputation. We cannot discriminate be- 
tween different makers. 2. It depends altogether upon what you 
want it for, size of canoe, your skill as a canoeist, the route, etc. 

A. C. W., Whitestone, L. I.—1. How can an old dog be broken of the 
bad habit of “ breaking shot?” My dog, a native English setter about 
eight years old and powerfully built, has this bad trick of which I 
eannot seem torid him. He is a very _— field dog, fine nose, Al 
retriever, etc., etc., but hag the above fault. 2 My cocker spaniel 
pup, three months old, has a sort of hiccoughs ocvasionally, and is 
continually yawning. What are the causes? He keeps in good flesh 
and eats voraciously. Ans. 1. Try the check cord. 3%. Indigestion 
may cause the trouble. We should not advise any treatment, as he 
will probably soon outgrow it. 

G. P. L., Smithville, Smithville, N. Y.—The query I made in regard 
to a dog was this, which is preferable for a red and white English set- 
ter, a black or white nose. By deciding this you will confer a great 
favor. Ans. You do not state the breeding of your dog plainly enough 
for us to give a proper answer. The end of the nose of the English 
setter should be black or dark liver, while that of the Irish setter 
should be of a mahogany color and never black. There is a strain of 
English setters of an orange and white color that often have spots of 
pink or fiesh-colored markings on the end of nose; if your dog is of 
this strain either color is orthodox. 

Decoy, Kingston, Ont.—Can you from the description below let me 
know the name of a duck I shot the other day: Size, small, about 
thatofa “ butter-ball;’ bill, rather wide, and of a blueish-green 
color, slightly raised at the base; belly, silver grey, turning to a yel- 
low, striped with black bars on the breast and throat; tail, black, 
rather wide, and stiff like a woodpecker’s;: head, brown, having a 
large white spot extending from eye to throat on each side; beak, 
brown. and mottled iike that of a partridge; neck, short and rather 
thick; feet, same as bill. Ans. We presume from the description 
that the bird was a muddy duck (Hrismatura rubida). Probably a 
male in nearly full plumage. 

M. A. T.. Washington, D. C.—1. Pointer dog 14 months old has 
a slight twitching in his forelegs, resulting, I suppose, from distem- 

er, of which he had aslight attack. Passages white and mushy 
poing. 2. I saw in one of your numbers a remedy for mange, which 
I think, was Muriatic acid, 3 drams to a quart of water. Was that 
right? Ans. 1. Undoubtedly a slight attack of chorea, which is gen- 
erally incurable, but in young dogs often disappears. Change his 
diet and give plenty of nourishing food mixed with cooked vege- 
tables, and see that he has plenty of exercise. 2. Yes. This was re- 
commended by a correspondent and has proved successful in several 
instances where the disease was of a mild type. 

J. D. H., Nashville, Tenn.—Are all fish sent to market killed by the 
fishermen, or simply allowed to die as the natural resul. of being 
taken from the water? 2. Is there any reason why a fish so dying 
should not be eaten? 3. How should fish be killed? Ans. 1. No. 
Many are drowned in nets (these can be told by the dark purple or 
black gills), but the majority die of suffocation in the air. 2. No, but 
fish keep better for being bled and humanity causes many anglers to 
kill their fish. 3. Small! fish may be killed by putting the knuckle of 
the first finger in the mouth and the thumb at the back of the neck 
and breaking the neck Larger fish by cutting the “ throat latch,” 
or narrow p'ace below the head which connects the head with the 
body. -Or by cutting the gills loose from above, or by a longitudinal 
slip in the tail prop>r above the caudal fin. 

E. G. C., Reno, Kan.—1. Can you tell me the correct charge for a 12 
bore, 30inch barrel, § 1bs., full choke for duck shooting? In Eng- 
land I used to use 34 drs. and 14% oz. chilled shot. The c e used 
about here is 4 drs. and only 1 0z shot. What is the correct charge? 
2. Ig the English powder strongerthanthe American? 3. Does chilled 
shot injure the barrels of a full choke? Ans, 1. We should prefer 
the charg* of 4 drs. powder and 10z. of shot. It gives better pene- 
tration. Try different charges at a target and select that one which 

ves the best penetration. A fair pattern with good penetration is 

trer than agood pattern with fair penetration. 2. ere are so 
many different grades ot English and American powder that your 
question cannot be answered. We have found that the best grade 
of American rowder will compare favorably with the same grades of 
English. 3. No. 

8, H. P.—You may rig your 24 ft. boat as acutter. Think that rig 
is superior to the sloop in a}l boats and in all winds from a zephyr 
up. Opinion gradually working around in fayor of that rig. Handier 
and faster. Cannot furnishsail plans. Sboyld say for boat 21 ft. 7 
in. water line, 7 ft. 5in. beam, and 2 ft. 6 in. deep, a moderate rig 
might be as follows: Step mast 8 ft. from bow, hoist 17 ft., foot of 
mainsail 21 /t., bead 13 ft. Fore staysail down to stern head, Jib 
11% ft..on foot. Topmast 18 ft. above cap, fitted to house. Bowsprit 
outboard 11%, tt. Lay out of these dimensions, modify to suit 
your ideas. Then find metrical centre or the centre of effort and 
see that this falls about over the centre of longitudinal immersed 
section, including centre-board. ; 
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Ghe Fennel. 


FIXTURES. 


BENCH SHOWS. 


December 14, 15 and 16. at Lowell, Mass., Lowell Dog Show. Entries 
close Jecember 6. (has, A. Andrew, West Boxford, Mass., Superin- 


tendent. 
FIELD TRIALS. 


November 7, at Gilroy, Cal. Field Trials of the Gilroy Rod and Gun 
Club. Kntriesclose November 1. E. Leversley, Secretary. 

November 25, Louisiana State Field Trials. Entries close November 
24. Kdward Odell, Secretary, New Orleans, La. 

November #4, Thanksgiving Day. Eastern Field Trials Club; third 
annual meeting at Robin’s Isiand, Peconic Bay. Long Island Entries 
closed Oct. 1. Jacob Pentz, Secretary, P. O. Box 274, New York city. 

Decemoer 5, at Grand Junction, Tenn., National American Kennel 
Club’s Field Trials. Jos. H. Dew, Secretary, Columbia, Tenn. 

December 10 (or immediately after the close of the National Trials 
at Grand Junction, Tenn.)—Pennsylvania Field Trials. Entries 
close Dec. 5at94a.M. J. R. Stayton, Secretary, Pittsburgh, Pa. Ad- 
dress will be Grand Junction, Tenn., after Dec. 1. 
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TRAINING Vs. BREAKING. 











IN TEN OH4PTERS—OHAP. I. 
EARLY all writers upon the subject of dog training ap- 
pear to think that there is but one course to pursue. 
That all knowledge that is not beaten into a dog is worthless 
for all practical purposes, aud that the whip, check-cord and 
spike-collar, with perhaps an occasional charge of shot or a 
vigoruus dose of shoe leather, are absolutely necessary in 


order to perfect his education. 

It may appear presumptious for us to advocate a departure 
from the beaten path, but as we have had some little experience 
in the past thirty years, and as many sportsmen who should 
be good authority have seen our dogs at work, and have 
unanimously united in prise of the manner in which they 
acquit themselves in the field, we have thought that per- 
haps a description of our method of training might prove in- 
teresting. It will be soat least to the new beginner. The 
main object that we have in view is the amelioration of the 
present condition of ‘‘man’s best friend,” and should the per- 
usal of these lines cause even but one to follow the course 
here marked out, we shall feel amply repaid for our labor. 

We have ever been possessed of a great love deep down in 
the heart for our canine pets, and this love is the main spring 
that governs all our actions toward them. We do not wish 
to be understood as meaning that we never use the whip for 
we believe with the wise king of old that the red should not 
be spared when it is needed. What we do mean is this: 
There is no dog worth the raising—we are speaking of point- 
ers and setters—that cannot and will not learn all that it is 
necessary for him to know without a single blow being struck 
or a single harsh word being spoken. We are very well 
aware that this humane course will entail a little more labor, 
and that a vast deal more patience is required than when de- 
pendence is placed upon the whip and boot-heel to enforce 
your commands, but the intelligent and cheerful manner in 
which your pet obeys your slightest word or motion will 
much more than compensate you for the extra time that you 
have devoted to his education. There is nothing that so 
mars our enjoyment when in the field as to see the cringing 
form of a noble animal cowering in fear of a whipping, 
which nine times out of ten he does not deserve half so much 
as his master. 

We do not claim absolute perfection for our system nor that 
you can by adopting it invariably succeed in turning out a 
well trained, well behaved dog, for we know that with dogs 
as well as with men we often find one who for lack of brains 
will never amount to much, no matter what pains we take 
with him. 

In selecting a puppy there are many things to be taken in- 

to consideration. In the first place we must be sure that both 
sire and dam are first class field performers. This 
we consider of the utmost importance. They must also 
be possessed of endurance, and must be reasonably intelli- 
gent. The more ancestors of this type that our pup can 
boast the better will he suit us. He must also have life and 
ambition; indeed we care not how high strung he is, for al- 
though he may not submit to restraint quite so readily as 
his sleepy brother, yet when you once have him under sub- 
jection he will not only mind more quickly, but he will do 
his work better and much more of it. Of course he must be 
well formed, and we should like him to be of good color and 
coat, but these last are not indispensible as we much prefer 
good performance to good looks. 
, Having selected our pup, we will take him home when he 
is six to eight weeks old, and at once begin his education. 
Many writers will tell you that your dog should be much 
older before you begin to instil into his mind even the rudi- 
ments of knowledge. If you are going to pursue their sys- 
tem of instruction, we should advise you by all means to put 
off the evil day as long as possible; but if you are to follow 
our plan, begin at once; not a moment is to be lost. In the 
first place you want to secure his affection and entire confi- 
dence. This will be the first lesson, and nothing more should 
be attempted until you have completely won his heart and 
taught him to place the utmost confidence in you. At this 
tender age his mind is easily impressed, and will long retain 
the ideas now formed; and it will take but a few dgys to 
teach him to love you with all his heart. If possible, give 
him a good roomy pen on the ground, with a warm, well- 
sheltered house or box in which to lie. Do not forget that 
he will be very lonesome for a few days, and therefore glad 
to see you often ; and you cannot better employ your time 
than in paying him a visit every half hour for the first day or 
two. Always, when you go to see him, have a bit of some- 
thing for him to eat that he will relish. As you approach 
the pen you should invariably blow upon your whistle the 
note that you intend to use to call bim in. e sound a long 
note for this purpose, beginning loud and gradually dying 
away. This, with a short, sharp note to attract attention, is 
all the signal that we ever sound upon the whistle; the last we 
do not use until his education is further advanced. By asso- 
ciating this long note with something good to eat, it will soon 
become fixed in his mind that when he hears it he must run 
to you as fast as hecan. We much prefer to have two pups, for 
it takes no more time to teach them both than it does to teach 
one, as they will learn from each other; and if one is in- 
clined tobe dilatory we withold his reward, and he, seeing the 
other one enjoying his customary allowance while he is him- 
self deprived of his share, at once comprehends the true 
reason and will be on hand the next time. 

Do not fail to abundantly caress him and speak kindly 
words, and never under any circumstances, no matter what 
the provocation, allow yourself to scold or strike him, as this 


is entirely at variance with our system, and is sure to result 

in the defeat Of our plans. Should he junp upon you with 

his dirty feet, or tear your clothes with his sharp teeth, do 
not get angry and cuff him, but gently yet firmly pl ce him 
upon the ground or unclasp his jaws from your garments, 
consoling yourself with the thought that in a short time you 
will have him so well in hand that he will know better than 
to commit these faults. Be very gentle with him at all times; 
carefully study his disposition, and learn all of his ways that 
you may the more readily understand just how to manage 

‘him. You should be in perfect sympathy with him and 
humor all his whims and notions and endeavor to teach him 
that you truly love him. In a short time you will find 
that this love will be returned ten fold, and that he is ever 
anxiously watching for your coming, and never so happy as 
when in your presence and enjoying your caresses. 

After a few days you may begin to train him, but do not 
be in a hurry about it, as nothing is gained by haste. Be 
very careful now, and do not ruin all by an undue haste; go 
very slow, carefully feel your way, and, above all things, 
exercise an unwearied patience ; and if at any time you find 
the strain upon your nerves growing a little too tense, leave 
him at once and wait until you are perfectly calm before re- 
suming the lesson. 

There is one thing, of the utmost importance, that we wish 
to particularly impress upon your mind before we go any 
further. Do not allow yourself under any circumstances to 
speak to your pupil in anything but your ordinary tone of 
voice. There is nothing that is more annoying when shoot- 
ing than to have a companion continually yelling at the top 
of his voice to his dog, and generally without any effect. 
Now, such yelling is worse than useless, for if your dog is 
properly trained in the first place, he will readily mind your 
lightest word. For your own comfort, then, and for the 
pleasure of whoever may accompany you upon your shooting 
excursions, use nothing but gentle tones when you issue your 
commands. When this very disagreeable habit of shouting 
is once commenced, you will soon find that a still louder tone 
is demanded, and had you the lungs of a Stentor, it will not 
be long before your resources will be exhausted, and you will 
vainly sigh for thunder tones to voice your words of com- 
mand. , 

. The first thing that we endeavor to teach a pup, after we 
obtain his love and confidence, is to stop at the words To 
ho. This is a very important point, and comparatively 
easy to teach him. He should be very hungry when you 
commence these first lessons, as his eagerness for the food 
will cause him to pay you close attention; and when he un- 
derstands that as soon as he performs bis task his reward is 
sure, and that he cannot have it before, he will anxiously 
strive to do whatever you muy require of him. You should 
begin by giving him a taste of a piece of meat, then secure 
a firm hold upon his collar, and place a small piece upon the 
ground infront of him. He will struggle with all his strength 
to get at it, but hold him steadily, and do not say a word 
until he becomes partially quiet ; then move his nose a little 
nearer, and, in your ordinary tone of voice, say Zo ho, 

with a falling accent upon the last syllable. Do not repeat 
the words just yet, and when you do be very careful that 
your voice is not strained and unnatural; we always ac- 
company this word with the right hand raised warningly, for 
it may often happen that we wish our.dog to. come toa halt 
at some distance from us, and by accustoming him to the 
gesture he will soon learn to stop as far as he can see you. 
Most sportsmen use this signal to make their dogs charge, 
but as we shall show further on, when we come to it, the 
other plan 1s much better. After a few seconds the dog will 

become more quiet, and you can repeat the words. Now 
carefuly watch him, and as soon as his attention is fixed upon 
the meat, and he looks at it steadily for a second, release 
your hold and cluck to him as a signal that he can now have 
it, and at once praise and pet him, and give him to under- 
stand that he has done something worderful, and that you 
are pleased with him. We should have stated before that, from 
the first, whenever you place his food before him you should 
always cluck to him, as he will thus learn the meaning of 
the sound, and undersiand when he hears it that all restraint 
is removed. 

After the first trial do not try him again until the next 
time that you feed him; for should you force him he may 
grow weary and fail to respond with that cheerfulness and 
alacrity that is so pleasing to see. You must be very care- 
ful that he does not get at the meat until you give him per- 
mission, for he must understand that you mean business 
every time, and that he cannot have it until he becomes per- 
fectly quiet and hears your signal. After a few lessons of 
this kind, if you have managed mght, you will be surprised 
to see the improvement that he will make and the zest with 
which he will enter into the spirit of it. You can soon leave 
him free, and he will readily point at the word; and with 
proper care he will soon learn to point when the meat is 
thrown to quite a distance from him. Of course you will 
understand that the distance must be increased very gradu- 
ally, and implicit obedience exacted every time. Should he 
move so much as one step after you give him the word, you 
must instantly place him as near as may be in his former 
position, at the same time repeating the word ; and this must 
be done gently yet firmly until he becomes steadfast. Too 
much importance cannot be attached to this; indeed, it is 
the groundwork of our whole system; and unless you 
thoroughly instill into his mind the knowledge that you 
mean just what you say, and must be obeyed to the very 
letter, and that he cannot vary the fraction of an inch from 
the rule that you have laid down, it will not be of any use to 
continue further, for under our system—or any other—it will 
be utterly impossible to turn out a weil trained animal unless 
we strictly adhere to the above rule and exact implicit obe- 
dience every time. 

After he once undertstands that he must mind, your task 
is half accomplished, the rest is comparatively easy, and 
you will indeed find it a labor of love to perfect his educa, 
tion. 

In giving these first lessons do not remove him from his 
pen, as new surroundings will serve to distract his attention 
from the business on hand,‘and your task will be all the 
harder. Indeed it is much better to avoid all training out- 
side the pen until your pupil is well established in what you 
have taught him. Should it not be convenient to have a pen 
for him, any good sized room or inclosure that he cannot get 
out of, will answer for training purposes. Do not allow any 
spectators in these first lessons, as you want his undivided 
attention. We know that there is great satisfaction in show- 
ing off the little fellow’s accomplishments to one’s friends, 
but until you are quite sure that he will obey when strangers 
are near, it is much better to practice him alone than to have 
him go back on you before folks where you ‘might feel/a 
little delicacy about enforcing your commands. 


} 
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DOG TRANSPORTATION. 





Ts response to the article in our issue of Aug. 18, upon this sub- 

ject, we have received a vast amount of correspondence—so 
much that it is impossible to give any considerable portion of it to 
our readers. That the matter is of great importance, as well as 
in a very unsatisfactory condition, these letters abundantly attest. 
We have received many plans and sketches of a crate for the rail- 
road transportation of dogs. Some of them are admirable, but, 
as Mr. W. F. Steele very pertinently remarks, ‘Owing to the lia- 
bility of a public crate to spread infectious diseases, I would not 
use them.” This is a very serious objection, so serious that we 
fear it is impossible to overcome it. Many of the prominent rail- 
roads express a willingness to furnish the crates and try the ex- 
periment, but unless crates can be made that shall be entirely free 
from this danger we do not think it advisable. 

The only feasible plan that we can suggest is for every one to 
furnish his own crate. This, of course, in many instances would 
be impracticable, especially when upon an ordinary shooting trip, 
but for any long distance it should be done, as dogs in a baggage 
car—unless protected by a crate—are very liable to injury from 
falling trunks or by being trodden upon by careless persons. 

We do not receive so many complaints as formerly, although 
they are yet far too frequent, of the rapacity and churlishness of 
the baggage-master. That the strictures upon their conduct in 
the sporting press has much to do with their reform we are well 
convinced, for no matter how careless they may be of our criti- 
cism, they well know that sportsmen will not tolerate anything of 
cruelty nor carelessness in those to whom they confide the care of 
their dogs, and that a public exposure of any aet of negligence 
or extortion that they may be guilty of will surely brmg a merited 
retribution in the loss of the patronage that pays them so well ; 
for sportsmen will not, if they can possibly avoid it, travel over 
roads whose employees are allowed not only to extort from 
them a price that is far in excess of the value of the service 
rendered, but to grect with insult and profanity any attempt 
to secure proper care for their pets. That the managers 
of our railroads are responsible for this state of affairs 
does not always follow, for we have ever found that a swift remedy 
has at once been applied when the matter has been properly 
brought before them. One or two instances have proved ex- 
ceptions, notably in one instance that occurred, we blush to say, 
upon the line of one of our largest corporations. We were not 
only charged an exorbitant price for the transportion of our dog, 
but the brutal baggaze-mester wantonly kicked him with his 
heavy boots, laming him severely. The loss of the money we 
should not have mentioned, but the maltreatment we could not 
stand. We made complaint to the conductor requesting him—as 
we had not time—to report the affair to headquarters. He de- 
vounced the cruelty but offered in defense of the extortion the 
very singular plea that the railroad did not pay the baggage- 
master much of a salary, and that he was expected to make 
this up out of his perquisites from the patrons of the road, who 
were so unlucky as to fall into his clutche: through having a dog 
or other extra baggage to transport over the road. As we have 
somewhere read, ‘‘comment is unneccesary here.” We have not 

patronized this road since, as there are competing lines; but we 
understand that the same arrangements regarding the salary of 
the baggage-master are yet in vogue although—thanks to the ap- 
peals of sportsmen for the kind treatment of their dumb friends 
—the employees are reasonably careful of the animals placed in 
their charge., Railroad officials are much like other men of busi- 
ness, and only need to be informed of any abuse of that kind to 
at once institute reform. Of course the matter should be placed 
before them'in the proper manner, and perhaps, in some in- 
stances, persistently urged ; and to this end we would counsel all 
sportsmen to UNite in an appeal to the managers of the lines of 
railroads patronized by them for a reasonable tariff of rates and 
for the bestowal of that care upon our dumb companions that 
their love and faithful service to us entitles them to, and their 
pecuniary value demands. 

—_————__ > +@0 = 
DOG DEALING PRINCIPLES. 





Editor Forest and Stream : 
be should an honest man do when he gets swindled in buying 
a dog? 

The same as any honest man would do with a bad bill or a base 
coin—destroy it at once, and not pass it to some unsuspecting per- 
son, who would, perhaps innocently, pass it again, until it was 
detected in the hands of some one who is less able to lose it than 

ourrelf. And the same should be done with a worthless dog. I 

ave owned enough good dogs to know what a re dog is, but it 
has been my misfortune to own a number of worthless dogs, 
which I paid a pretty good price for. Some one might say that 
after being swindled once I should be careful the next time; but 
the letters were so nice, and the dogs were such good dogs, some 
were from dog dealers, but some from other men, business men— 
the envelopes bore the stamp of the firm of which they were 
members—gentlemen, not dog traders, sold for no fault, but 
they had more dogs than they could keep. I have a letter 
before me now from a man whom I believe to be honest, but 
I have registered a solemn oath never to buy another dog 
without a chance to first try him. Others might say that 
perhaps I did not kuow how to handle a dog, or perhaps 
the dog did not have time to get acquainted with me. But 
this was not the case. I took them out and tried them, in the 
presence of men who are the owners of good dogs and are judges 
of dogs, and, after keeping them nearly a year, waiting for the 
hunting season to commence, have pronounced them not worth a 
dose of fiea poison. So I took them out to my dog burying- 
ground and blew out their brains, without giving them a particle 
of pain—for the poor fellows were all good-natured, the only good 
quality they had—shouldered my spadeand gun and walked home, 
a better if not a wiser man. 

I saw iu a late number of the Forest anp STREAM a dog adver- 
tised for sale, and the owner had the manliness to say the dog was 

un-shy. lextend my hand to him, and also tothe man down 
ast who advertised poor Tip for three cents, instead of trying to 
make good his loss by lying abont his dog. . 

I am now about to offer quite a large reward to any one who will 
swindle me in selling me 9 dog, or sell mé a dog before giving me 
a chance to try him. Farriy Honest. 

oo 


PITTSBURGH BENCH SHOW-— Pittsburgh, Nov. 1.—Zditor 
Forest and Stream: At a meeting of the Directors of the Western 
Pennsylvania Poultry Society held here last night it was deter- 
mined to hold a bench show only this coming spring, commencing 
April 4 and closing on the 7th. Mr, Chas. Lincoln was selected as 
Manager. We ex to have one of the largest and most inter- 
esting bench shows ever held in this country. The prizes will be 
liberal as well as valuable. The society is a stock company and 
in good condition financially, which makes success doubly sure.— 
REPORTER, ; 














alteration would have to be submitted in a similar manner to a 
geveral meeting. It was subsequently agreed to issue a circular 
letter to the ; rincipal field trial competitors asking their opinion 
on the subject of the ‘‘ heat system,” and a sub-committee, con- Toy 
sisting of Mr. George Brewis, Mr. Shirley and Mr. F. R. Bevan, 
was appointed to report upon the replies received. 


names will be published as soon as the list is complete 





































pictures and models of dogs, also for specimens of canine taxi- 
dermy. 
paintings, water-colors, and pictures in black-and-white, chalks, 
ete The pictures to be exhibited by the artists themselves, but 
owners, other than artists, to be allowed to exhibit, not for 
competition. 


asking whether the committee would allow the competition for 
the Foxtcrrier Club’s produce stake to take place at the Alexandra 
Palace Dog Show. 


and Stream: I have just received a letter from Atlanta, Ga., say- 
ing they will give a bench show under my superintendence. No 
date 
to confer with the Director-General as to details, etc.—Cuas. 
LIncouy. 


Hotel, Farmingdale, L. I. Notwithstanding the nasty weather, 
several ladies and ascore of gentlemen were present. 
exciting run was had over a good country, except near the finish, 
when it was, in hunting parlance, ‘rather stiff.” The distance 
“was nearly fifteen miles, and was covered in an hour and twenty- 
five minutes. ‘ 


Hunt enjoyed a fine and very fast run over a very stiff country, ac- 
———e full ten miles in about fifty minutes. 
Hite. 


I., started last week for the quail grounds of Tennessee, taking 
with him several of Mr. Orgil’s choicest dogs to complete their 
education. 


of names claimed, bred, whelps, sales, etc., for insertion in this column 
We make no charge for the publication of such notes; but request in each 
case the notice be made up in accordance with our form, that the name of 
both owner and dog be written legibly, or printed, and that the strain to 
which the animal belongs be distinctly stated. 


Mike, Jr.—Claimed by Dr. C. E. Gridley, Manitowoc, Wis., for Irish j 
water spaniel dog whelped Aug. 15, 1881, by Mike, winner of Ist New ° 
York, 1881, out of Bridget. 

Clare—Claimed by Mr. James T. Walker, Troy, N. Y., for dark red 
Irish setter bitch whelped Dec. 25, 1880, by champion Berkley out of 
Mr. a. A. Sampson’s Nora (Elcho-Fi » 

Manchester—vlaimed by Mr. Burr Hollis, Hornellsville, N. Y., for 
black spaniel dog whelped Oct. 19, 1881, by imported Benedict out of 
owner’s Rhea II. 

Monitor—Claimed by Mr. Burr Hollis, Hornellsville, N. Y., for liver 
— whelped Oct. 19, 1881, by imported Benedict out of owner’s 

ea 

Melbourne—Claimed by Mr. Burr Hollis, Hornellsville, N. Y., for liver 
— dog whelped Oct. 19, 1881, by imported Benedict out of owner’s 

ea II. 

Mona—Claimed by Mr. Burr Hollis, Hornelisville, N. Y., for solid 
liver spaniel bitch whelped Oct. 19, 1881, by imported Benedict out of 
owner’s Rhea IT. 

Rosalind—Claimed by Mr. Burr Holli: 
spaniel bitch whelped Oct, 19, 1881, 
owner’s Rhea II. 

Rhea I1T.—Claimed by Mr. Burr Hol 
spaniel bitch whelped Oct, 19, 1881, 
owner’s Rhea II. . 

E£arl—Claimed by Mr. Burr Hollis, Hornelisville, N. Y., for black 
cocker dog whelped July 6, 1°81, by Black Charlie out of Gros Grain. 


cocker bitch es July 6, 1:81, by B 
Lade—Claimed by 
= whelped Sept. 13, 1881, by imported Rambler out of Claud’s 
e. 


li 
Harry and Walter—Claimed by Mr. Colin Cameron, Brickerville, Pa.. 
for Beagle dogs whelped Sept. 13, 1881, by imported Rambler out of 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





Carl—Claimed by Mr. Colin Cameron, Brickerville, Pa., for le 
biteh whelped June 26, 1861, by Riley (Ringold-Bessie} out of Ringlet 
, . (Warrior-Rosey). 

Traiver, Riley IT. and Ralph—Claimed by Mr. Colin Cameron, Brick- 
erville. Pa., for beagle dogs whelped June 26, 1881, by Riley (Ringold- 
Bessie) out of Ringlet (Warrior-Rosey). es 

Ginger—Cluimed by T. C. Faxon, Boston, Mass., for tri-colored 
black, tan and white) Scotch colley pup whelped June 22, 1881, by 
— 2d out of Jessie, both owned by B. H. White, of Dedham, 
ass. 
Waiter—Claimed by Mr Burr Hollis, Hornelisville, N Y., for liver 
cocker dog whelped July 6, 1881, by Black Charlie out of Gros Grain. 
Montague—Claimed by Mr. Burr Hollis, Hornelisville, N. Y., tor black 





DOGS IN THE SOUTH. 





































































































Editor Forest and Stream : 

Five years back there were fewif any really good dogs in this 
part of the county. What strides have been taken in that time 
allover the land! Bench shows, field trials and the honest work 
in our kennels, great and small, have been the means of producing 
stock so superior in fact that exportation has been tried to Eng- 
land. It has also been the means of placing good animals at a 
reasonable price within the reach of the sportsman of moderate 


means. Of course a dog thoroughly trained and finished is costly. antel whelped April 20, 1881. by imported Baron out of imported 
If I were in the business I should ask $100 to break a dog in a queen. “= eee eee pe 
finished manner. Those who have had no experience in educat- Dickson—Claimed by Mr. Thos. Campbell, Haverhill, Mass., for 
Gordon setter dog six months old by Lock out of Kenoza kit. 


ing a dog have little conception of the task, and of the time, 

trouble and patience expended. Such people expect to purchase a 

first-class animal at about $35, and are very much surprised when 

— is asked, and that is a small sum for a good dog thoroughly 
roken, 

The South, too, can now boast of fine stock. For the past few 
years Mr. A. R. Heywood, of Rock Hill, 8. C., Mr. Gibbes, of 
Columbia, 8. C., and Mr. Percy, of Tunica, La., Mr. May, of 
Augusta, Ga, and others have been gradually getting fine stock 
kennelled, and supply dogs at reasonable prices fully guaranteed 
as to pedigree, etc. Mr. Heywood deserves particular mention for 
his earnest efforts in the face of disappointments and pecuniary 
loss. He now has pointers and setters whose field qualities can- 
not be gainsaid All good dogs, young and old; no trash in 
his kennel. Mr. Gibbes has recently sold his Lady Beaconsfield 
toa gentleman in Delaware. Lady is by champion Leicester-Or- 
phelia. I understand he is about to pay some long prices for good 
stock from Northern kennels. There is no better place than the 
South for breaking dogs, and working dogs generally. Five 
months’ of shooting ought to satisfy any one. Gentlemen send- 
ing their animals South with or to responsible parties may rest 


assured that their dogs will have plenty of employment. 
Dick SwIvELLER. Riley 1I.—Beagie dog whelped June 25, 1881, by Riley out of Ringlet, 
° eee Cameron, Brickerville, Pa., to Mr. Chus. A. Willis, hock- { 
ville, Conn. 
LONDON KENNEL CLUB.—A committee of the London, Lade—Beagle bitch whelped Sept. 13, 1881, by imported Rambler out 
England, Kennel Club was held on Tuesday, October 4. Present— ¢ beng Pate | Ba Colin Cameron, Brickervilie, Pa., to Mr. B. ' 
Mr. Shirley, Mr. Beaufoy, Mr. George Brewis, Captain Hatton . re _ I 
Rev. G. F. Lovell, Rev. W. I . Mellor, Mr. Leigh Pemberton, Mr. Aryshive Laddie-Moseey whelp—Govich collie bitch by Mr. J. Linds- 


Smuggler —Claimed by Mr. F. B. Tirrell, Weymouth, Mass., for Irish f 
water spaniel dog by imported Mike out-of imported Bridget. 

Viola—Claimed by Mr. P. M. Buckley, Niagara Falls, for liver and t 
white pointer bitch whelped Sept. 14, 1881, by champion Dick out of i 
Fan. 

Thunderer—Claimed by Mr. R. M. Livingston, New York city, for 
bulldog whelped Aug. 19, 1881, by Bonnie Boy (Slenderman-Nettle) 
out of owner’s Gipsy (Young Gully-Rose). i 

Patience—Claimed by Mr. R. M. Livingston, New York city, for bull- é 
bitch a oe Aug. 19, 1881, by Bonnie Boy (Slenderman-Nettle) out - 
ot Gipsy (Young Gully-Rose). fl 

SALES. i 


Mike-Bridget whelp—Mr. J. H. Whitmn, Chicago, has sold an Irish q 
spaniel dog whelped Aug. 15, 1881, by Mike out of Bridget to Mrv C. E. : 
Gridley, Manitowoc, Wis. 

Nashville Girl—Red setter bitch puppy by Campbell’s Joe, Jr., out of 
Belle of Nashville by the Nashville Kennel Club to Mr. L. V. Hart, 

Nashville, Tenn. 

Trim, Musie and Equity—Mr. Colin Cameron, Brickerville, Pa., has 
sold to Mr. J. M. Fisher, Leadville, CoL, the beagle dog Trim (Chand- 
dler’s Spot-Baker’s Milly), the imported beagle bitch Music, in whelp i 
to Rally, (Sam-Dolly) and the imported beagle bitch Equity, in whelp i 
to imported Rambler. ‘rim was repurcha:ed by Mr. Cameron from 
Mr. Sowen for Mr. Fisher. 


" lay, Jersey City, N. J., 0 Mr. Alexander Ramsey, of same place; / 
Whitehouse and Dr. Forbes Winslow. : Vinnie—Liver and white ticked pointer bitch by Dilley’s Ranger : 
Mr. Brewis called attention to the working of the system of | out of Corcoran’s Bess, by Mr. 8S. T. Hammond, Springfield, Mass., to f 
judging at field trials of pointers and setters, known as the “‘ heat | Dr. Luke Corcoran, of same place, i 
system,” and presented the following petition on the subject : Comet Campbell -Black and white setter dog puppy by Carnpbell’s 
“‘To the Committee of the Kennel Club: We, the undersignéd, alee iene 30 aa ee by Nashville Kennel Club to Mr. 
beg to signify our objection to the heat system of jutging at the Joe 1.—Red setter dog puppy by Campbell's Joe, Jr., out of Belle 
Kennel Club Field Trials. Aud being anxious that the best dogs | of Nushville by Nashville Kennel Club to Mr. Frank Severance, Lin- 
in the stake shoul: win on their respective merits first, second, | coln, Neb. 
third and f: urth prizes ; and believing that this object can be at- Queen of Nashville—Red setter bitch puppy by Campbell’s Joe, Jr., 
tained by intrusting more to the discretion of the judges, desire = = —_ ee Reanetle by the Nashville Kennel Club to Mr. P. J. 
e » 8. C. 
toap be abandon ds Signed 2H J. blosd Price AP, Hoscod | , cashetde Beauty Diack, white nnd tan setter bitch pappy by Camp. 
Lonsdale, Barclay Field, George Pilkington, Henry Platt, C.8. | mr. RG. i. Martin, Nashville, Tenn.) ne Club 
Fauntleroy, T. Pilkington, 8. Price, G. W. Brewis, T. Barrett Len- Toy Terrier whelp—(Billy-Toots) by Mr. J. Otis Fellows, Hornells- 
nard, P. R. Brewis.” vilie, N. Y., to Mr. C. A. Rice, Boston, Mass. 
The Chairman pointed out that ks the present field trial rules ge — pam a og by 2 a Otis Fellows, Hornelisville, 
ing , . Y., to Mr. Chas. A. Rice, on, 
had heew passed of 6 qesetal ‘mesting of the Comb, any préneese ‘Robin Adair—Cocker spaniel dog by air. J. Otis Fellows, Hornells- 
ville, N. Y., to Mr. W. H. wibbons, Great Barring.on, Mass. 
Biack Cocker whelp—(Bragg-Nellie) by Mr. J. Otis Fellows, Hornells 
ville, N. Y., to Mr. P. E. Penston, Anawan, LiL 
Terrier whelp—(Billy-Toots) by Mr. J. Otis Fellows, Hornells- 
ville, N. Y., to Mr. J. W. Hulmes, St. Peter, Minn. 
Toy Terrier whelp—(Billy-'foots) by Mr. J. Ouls Feilows, Hornells- 
ville, N. Y., to Mr. J. Lioyd Gordon, Nortolk, Va. 
G -rdon whelp—Mr. thomas Blyth, Langdon, Pa., has sold a Gordon 
setter _ puppy to Dr. John Fiood, Eimira, N. Y. 
Nellie Hattriack—Red Irish setter bitch (Dirk Hattriack-Tyke) by 


The jadges for the Alexandra Palace Show were selected ; their 


It was decided to give prizes at the Alexandra Palace Show for 
Mr. Thos. Blyth, Langdon, Pa., to Mr. H. T. Scharfe, Canton, Pa. 

Rex —Lemon and white pointer dog puppy (Haskell’s Ranse-Shaw’s 
Julia) by Mr. W. H. sucle to Mr. Chas. B. Harper, Lynn, mass, 

Spaniel dog whelp—(Don-Nellie) by Mr. J. Otis Feliows, Hornells- 
ville, N. Y., to Mr. J. 8S. L. Wharton, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lass of Gordon—Gordon setter bitch (Lock-Kenoza Kit) by Mr. J. 
F. Johns, Haverhill, Mass., to Mr. Ramsey, Cambridge, Mass, 

Joel Nellie Hattriack whelp—Red trish dog puppy by Joel out of Nellie 
Hattriack, by Mr. Thos. Blyth, Langdon, Pa., to sir. A. 8. Pomeroy, 
Lancaster, Pa. 

Joel-Maud whelp—Red Irish dog puppy by Joel out of Maud, by Mr. 
Thos. Blyth, Langdon, Pa., to Mr. Thos. Henderson, McIntyre, Pa, 

Gordon whelps—Mr. Thos. Blyth, Langdon, Pa., has sold two Gordon 
setter bitch puppies to mr. W. G. Root, McIntyre, Pa. 


BRED. 


Fanny-Duke—Mr. Gideon Brown’s (Wickford, R. I.) lemon and white 
setter bitch Fanny to Mr. John Howe’s (Providence, R. I.) Duke (Trim- 
Smut), Oct. 30, 

Belle-Lead - Mr. Chas. N. Miller’s SS N. J.) black and tan 
foxhound bitch Belle (Dougherty’s Dan-Leonard’s Judy) to’the Essex 
County Hunt’s Lead. 

Jennie Nettles-Rex—Mr. J. Lindsay’s (Jersey City, N.J.) Scotch collie 
bitch Jennie Nettles to owner's Rex, Oct. 27. 

Lady Brislow-Don—Mr. J. C. Cummings’ (New York) Gordon setter 
= Lady Brislow to Mr. H J. Bennett’s (Trenton, N. J.) Don, 
Oct. 15. 

Leah-Dashing Lion—Mr. F. A. Diffenderffer’s (Lancaster, Pa.) Eng- 
lish setter bitch Leah (Koyal-Livy II.) to Mr. Yearsly’s Dashing Lion. 

Beatrice-Bob 1II.—Mr. J. Ovis Feliows (Hornelisville, N. Y.) black 
spaniel bitch Beatrice (1st in puppy class New York 1881) to champion 
Bob III., Oct. 17. 

Flirt II -General—Mr. J. Otis Fellows’ liver cocker spaniel bitch 
Flirt IL. (ist Montreal, 2d Toronto) to General, Oct. 29. 

Mike- Bridget whelp—irish water spaniel dog whelp (Mike-Bridget) by 
Mr. J. H. Whitman, Chicago, lL, to Mr. F. B. Terrell, Weymouth, 
Mass. 

Duchess-Diamond—Black, white and tan ticked setter bitch (Jersey 
Duke-Daisey) by Mr. E. A. Spooner, New York, to Mr. F. H. Wet- 
more, East Orange, N. J. 

Bonnie Boy-Gipsy whelp—White bullbitch whelped Aug. 19, 1881, by 
Bonnie Boy (slenderman-Nettle) out of Gipsy—ist Newport, 1881— 

eve — by Mr. R. M. Livingston, New York city, to Mr. 
. Zelley. 

Bonnie Boy-Gipsy whelp—White bulldog whelped Aug. 19, 18*1, by 
Bonnie Boy (Slenderman- Nettle) out of Gipsy (Young Gully-Rose) by 
R. M. Livingston to Mr. C. J. Meadowcroit. 


WHELPS. 


Dell—Mr. H. Stuart Cottman’s (Natchez, Miss.)—formerly Dr. J, J. 
Jennelle’s—red Irish setter bitch Dell (Bob-Duck) wheiped Oct. 2, ten, 
by Elcho II. (Elcho-Sulitvan’s Rose). 

Topsey—Mr. Wim. Lindslay’s (Elizabeth, N. Y.) Scotch collie bitch 
Topsey whelped Oct. 25, eleven—eight dogs and three bitches—by Mr, 

ndsay’s imported Rex. 
hea IJ—Mr. Burr Hollis (Hornelisville, N. Y.) black spaniel bitch 
Rhea II. whelped Oct. 19, six—three dogs and three bitches—by im- 
ported Benedict. 

Nymph—Mr. G. H. Nixson’s (Leesburg, Va.) lemon and white pointer 
bitch Nymph (Viscount-Dolly) whelped Nov. 2, seven—four dogs and 
three bitches, by owner’s Beaufort (champion Bow-Beulah). - 


DEATHS. 


Dell—Mr. Sam Scranton has lost his black and white setter bitch 
Dell (Old Man-Meg) and ten puppies by Odd (Dash III.-Chiloe). 
Princee—Mr Fred. H. London, Rock Hill, 8. C., 10st Oct. @ his 
Llewellin setter dog Prince (Glads.one- Frost). 
-o 


KENNEL MANAGEMENT. 


The pictures will, in all probability, be divided into o1l- 


A letter was read from the secretary of the Foxterrier Club, 


This was agreed to.—Live Stock Journal. 
ATLANTA BENCH SHOW—Detroit, Oct. 13.—Editor Forest 


given nor any particulars, only that I have to go on at once 


MEADOWBROOK HUNT.—The meet on Tuesday was at Noon’s 


A most 


QUEENS COUNTY HUNT.—On Tuesday the Queens County 


Mr. Center 
cock secured the brush. 


OFF FOR THE SOUTH.—Mr. T. M. Aldrich, of Providence, R. 


> ++ =___—_ 
KENNEL NOTES. 


—_——__ 


*.* Breeders and owners of dogs are invited to send memoranda 


NAMES CLAIMED. 


re Fly 











8. W. B., Irasburg, Vt.—My Irish setter has suffered for the last 
six or eight we. ks from a swelling in one of his ears, It began ina 
Ly) r, size of a silver dollar, on the inside of the ear flap. It 

soon extended over the entire ear and oecame tie size of a large . 
Opened it and it seemed to contain nothing but blood ; next d+y it be- 
came as large as before opening. On the second lanciog the blood was 
mingled with a watery substance. It seems to pain him and he car- 
ries his head oa one side, continually shaking it. Eats fairly well. 
Open the ear almost daily and it now discharges matter. Ans, Your 
dog undoubteily his canker in the earand the abcess was caused by 
the irritations consequent upon the constant of bis head or 
from scratching with his feet. Wash out his ear 
warm water and pour into each once a day a mixture of bromo chior- 
allum, 2d ; laudanum, 2d; water, 30z. Hoid hishead and 
base of the ear a few minutes. Put on an ear capif he con 
shake his head. The abcess will heal when the cause is removed, 


Hornelisville, N. Y., for black 
y imported Benedict out of 


Hornelisville, N. Y., for black 
y imported Benedict out of 


Hornelisville, N. Y., for Dlack 
k Charlie out of Gros Grain. 
Mr. Colin Cameron, Brickerville, Pa., for beagle 


ie—Claimed by Mr. Burr Ho) 
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Bachting and Canoeing. 





CH” A yacht 38ft. waterline, with 6ft. overhang, ts made to sail by the 
mean length rule at 41ft. If the size of the yacht be taken as ten tons, she 
wilt have to sail at a lencth implying a fictitious size of thirteen and a 
third tons. That is to say, an overhang of about half a ton is assessed as 
though equal to an increase in bulk in the body of the boat seven times as 
great! Assuming the value of overhang in contributing to power and 
speed to be one half that of an equal amount continually in play if in the 
body of the beat and the mean length rule is found to rate size in the shape 

overhang, fourteen-times too large. It ascribes to one ton of overhang 
the value of fourteen tuns of boat proper! It seems time that a rule de- 
void of sound deduction in the jirst place, and missing the mark by the odds 


of fourteen to one, should be laughed out of existence, 





ee eee 


HOW TO LAY UP. 





O property deteriorates more rapidly than tonnage laid up with- 
N out due care and sufficient attendance. The effects of lying ex- 
posed to the weather six months without provision for thorough 1 ied 

ng. 


tection become too plainly visible when again fitting out in sp 


Not ouly are our yachts subject to neglect during the summer for 
want of the knowledge, and experience required to preserve salis, 
gear and fittings, but all these suffer even more when laid by for the 
winter, when a day’s work or two would suffice to sture, stow and pro- 
tect in such a manner that a yacht would be practically as good and 
gound as when hauled out even after a berth on the beach of a year 
or two in duration without use. The life time and the market value 
of a yacht will suffer a serious shrinkage through neglect apparently 
trifling at the time, but cumulative in its destructive nature. A petty 
leak of a drop or two may seem nothing at first, but that leak will 
continue to grow, rot away the wood, discolor paint work and possibly 
rust away some fastening. Its the continual drop of smail partic.es 
of water which bores through a heavy stone, and so a few smail but 
insidious leaks will start a damage which ullimately leads to fasten- 
ings drawing, spars carrying away and structure weakening. Not 
only should patent leaks be stopped, but the action of the weather, of 


corroding metal, of chafe, strain, mould and decay be forstalled by 
dutiful care which requires little work at the start compared to the 


saving made in the longrun. The care of a yacht laid up 1s truly a 


sermon for which the adage will serve as text: A stitch in time will 
surely save nine. The present custom is very bard on our pleasure 
crait and a heavy draft every spring upon the owner’s purse. Itis 
all too comm on with the first cold or breezy fall day to shiver down 
to one’s soles, call the short season of four or five months brought to 
a close, send a man down to the builder with orders to haul ** her” 
out and then never go near the ship till the glowing sun and balmy 
breezes of early June again awaken long slumbering yearnings for 
the bright blue sea. From early June to early October constitutes 
the “season ” of the majority, but the best sailing is to be hadin 
April, May, October and November. Apeevish fear of crisp wicds 
trom the sea and the need of a sailor’s jacket in early spring and the 
dread of a hot-house flower for rough blows and rugged seas late in 
the fail shorten the yachting year from eight months to barely five 
and lose to our amateur tars the most exhilarating and invigorat- 
log days for work and cruising while they risk sunstroke in midsum- 
mer calms by preterence. If they can but once learn by experienca 
that double reefs all round and a dash of spray do not constitute a gale 
to be shirked, but sport exciting and full of adventure worth days or 
drifting in a listiess fashion up and down some puddle of limited ex- 
tent, we would certaly see yachts afloat much earlier and laid up 
much later toan they are. As builders in whose yards the small fry 
are generally hauled out pay no attention to their charges as soon as 
halt way stripped, either because not paid, or else because they do 
no! care, the owners themselves should sve that their property does 
not deteriorate by rough handling and needless exposure. 

The best plan to pursue is to unbend sails whiie sull in commis- 
sion and send them ashore properly made up for stowage in the loft. 
They should first have received a thorough drying some sunny day, 
then carefully and snugly rolled up without getting them wet or even 
damp inthe operation. stop them with spun yarn or canvas tyers at 
short intervalsof twoto-three feet. Light sailsshould be unbent from 
yards and clubs. As no good craft should be without covers of some 
sort, the canvas may be kept clean in the loft by furling therein. 
Especial attention is needed in ail these operations. A suit of sails of 
standard duck may last but two seasons In Careless hands, while the 
genuine sailor will get five or six years service out of the same, and 
all through exercising his brain a little and at no expense other than 
muscle. The shiftless owner turns his yacht over to a builder to 
strip. The latter sends a couple of louts to do the work. Sails are 
unbdent, dumped into a wet and dirty yawl boat and taken ashore to 
the loft, clews and gear trailing inthe mud. In this condition, per- 
haps all winter under a leaky roof or in smoky quarters, alternately 
hot and cold, the sails are allowed to take care of themselves, And 
next spring tinds them of a dingy color, bedraggled, mouldy, perhaps 
rotting and knawed by mice. ‘he builder tells the owner he needs a 
new suit, the rig of Jast year is worn out and old, anyhow, for a smart 
boat, and the owner, with justifiable pride in his craft's appearence, 
shells out the ducats to a fashionable maker and gives away last 
year’s duds to the first applicant who may apply, glad to get rid of 
them at any price. But your ‘real tar proceeds upon different lines, 
He not only looks out for the preservation of his canvas all through 
the summer, bu: casts an eye ahead to good times coming next spring. 
He sees that his sails are unbent without being cut by hasty knives in 
the operation, rulied up snugly alter a thorough drying and bights 
them fore and ait in the yawl boat on top of her thwarts or hauls 
alongside a buikhead and passes them ashore clear of everything. 
He has them sent to a loft where an even temperature prevails, 
where they are safe from moisture, thieves and rats, an’ where he 
can get at them as often as wanted during the winter. He keeps an 
eye on them at all times, casts adrift and gives them an airing once a 
month at least, and scrutinizes them closely. If rats and mice are 
known to exist in the building, an ample amount of titbits and poison 
will keep them trom the /ess inviting gastronomical exercise on dry 
eotton aud drive them off to other fleids for pasture. With this all 
attended 10, the yachtsman next should turn his attention to gear 
and blocks. Unreeve all you can from deck ; coil up and stop together 
with rope yarn each piece by itself, then string the coils together in 
handy lots for transportation. Tackles} jiggers, falls, shouid all be 
unrove, and the standing parts cut adrift trom the block, so that the 
rope muy be turned ‘end for end” next season. ‘This, by the way, 
should be done once or oftener in well regulated ships, according to 
the wear and tear the purchase is exposed to. No rope should be 
allowed to show chafe or hard usage in any one spot, but should be 
shilted in time, so that the wear may be slow and distributed. In 
that way the life of gear, and its trustworthyness as well, can be 
doubled or even trebled. Chafe and wear should always be looked 
for at nips, in the wake of biocks and leaders, at the head of eye 
splices and where exposed to friction. Bear ia mind tu keep one 
mast head tackle still rove until everything has been sent down from 
the mast head, unless you propose uustepping the spar itself. Even 
then, if lofty aiid heavy, do not unreeve the last tackle till the main 
purchase and head guy from the shears have been secured. We 
should always advise unstepping spars whenever possible, both for 
their own preservation as well as attending to the step and deck 
partners. Both of these and the heel of the mast are especially lable 
Wo rot, and, being seld ‘m accessible, are often permitted to decay to 
an extent involving much outlay long before the proper time for 
renewals has arrived. With the gear send the blocks ashore in suit- 
able lots. In large vessels all these may be tallied so as to be quickly 
got atin the spring. In small crafts they are readliy recognized at a 
glance. When stowing ina public loft, however, have billets attached 
to all lots bearing the name of owner and yacht, or confusion is likely 
to arise. We ail know the human frailty which makes a man in a 
hurry mistake a fine silk umbrella for his own clumsy gingham, and 
similarly a buncn of patent blocks or a handy length of manilla 
appéais beyond resistance to many a skipper’s professional sym- 
pathies, shjothering an appreciation of the enormity of his offence. 

It isa good plan to take apart the blocks and “slush” pins, sheaves 
and bearings with white lead and tatlow or grease of any kind. The 
shells themselves will be ali the better for a coating of oil, preventing 
splitting and preserving tne life of the wood. Lanyards of lower rig- 

ng should of course be “come up” with and the ry lifted off 

he masthead or unshackled. The eyes must be looked to and their 
rying protected with slush. An objection to keeping —— in place 
that tpe rigging cannot be slacked up or the spars will buckle and 
ose theif shags. A constant strain ga the rigging and needless ex- 
re tg the cathet ia guiniiod. It js far preferable to send masts 
d bowsprits to the Jofi with opher epare. Wen this is done, part- 
ners and steps should be walte-leaded and a ght eqver supplied for 
the mast hoie. Iron work and fittings of all kinds which cdn be un- 
ghaoxeiod or unboited should be stowed away, pins, eyes,leada da 
oles and faying surfaces all slushed with a mixture of taliow ing 
white lead. The same applies generally to all cros3-grain surfaces. 
Decks, houses, cockpits and ratls varnished, well oiled or painted 
ith @ very Ubin coat. Hard wood comings should be boxed in 
ti htly for the winter, unless the whole ship is to lie under cover, 
mid much the best pian. The spars sent ashore should he var- 
bo ul 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


permanently secured should be removed and a coat of white lead 
putin the wake. The heel tennon and head should be treated in like 
manner. Cabin furniture, crockery, lamps, stores and incidental 
supplies are supposed to have been sent ashore the first thing. The 
more expensive and delicate portion of these, such as clocks, instru- 
ments, silver, silks, linen and bijouterie are safest under close super- 
vision in the owner’s house or in special storage where their value 
and requirements are understood. Chronometers must be sent to re- 
liable dealers in such goods, who make the care of such articles a 
part of their business and will attend to “ratiug” them right along. 
Of all these things an inventory should be kept, so that any articie 
can be found and looked to without disturbing others. Nothirg 
ought to be suffered to needlessly deterisrate from want of periodical 
attention. A very little time and trouble bestowed in this way 
through ihe winter will serve to make fitting out mnch less expen- 
Sive and an agreeab‘e task instead of a series of costly annoyances. 

When the yacht has been thoroughly stripped, we may make 
preparations for actual laying up or for hauliug out. If we are to go 
on the beach, lift the cabin fioor and pass out the ballast, having due 
regard to cabin panels, doors and deck, which should be neither 
chafed nor dented during the proceeding. If the ballast comes up 
rusty, lay tarpaulins or old canvasto receiveit. itis a great mis- 
take to cast bailast in such large pieces as not to be readily handed 
upin small yachts. In large ones a tackle must be dropped trom 
sheers over one of the hatches and the castings hoisted out, or gaff 
and boom may be brought into requisition, if still 1igged. The 
smaller the yacht, the oitener should the ballast be removed. In 
craft under ten tons, say once a year when laying up. In craft of 
twenty and thirty tons once in every two years, and in large yachts 
at least oncein thiee years. It is much better, however, to turn over 

the ballast twice every year and to remove it altozether at least once 

in twelve months, so that the limbers may be cleaned, tue hold 

painted and the tron whitewashed or red leaded, as well as the floors 

and bottom plank examined. It is quite common to haul yachts out 

with their ballast untouched. This may b3 excusable if going on the 

ways or into a dock for short repairs, but when hauled out for a long 

term and to dry, the man who has an eye to his crait’s interests will 
condemn sucha custom as slovenly aud fraught with no good. We 
shouid have the ballast passed ashore, into a boat or lowered on 
a ratt before going on the mud. At high water lower three or four 
wooden rollers of ample diameter under the boat’s keel, hanging them 
from each side. As the tide leaves you the boat settles on the rol- 
lers. Then with the bight of a hawser or cable passed around under 
the stern, one end leading to a **crab,” heave away by horse or hand 
power. As the rollers drop away aft, pick them up, carry them for- 
ward under the forefoot, steadying the yacht under the bilges with 
the men necessary. Ifshortof hands and a large boat, keep the 
mast in her, carry from the head long purchases for guys, one each 
side and station a hand at them to take in theslack as the boat comes 
up, shifting the guys ahead to suit at short intervals duriog which 
the yacht can be steadied with blocks orshore3. The limitin size as 
to what may be hauled out in this or similar manner is the tonnage 
which can be effectuatly controlled without strain and depends much 
upon model, the ceamy light draft with wide “alligator” keel being 
more readily got up than a keel of much rise to the floor. Larger 
craft, say over 10 and 15 tons respectiveiy, should be hauled out on 
regular railways from which they may he prisd on skids to either 
side to make room for others. Great care must be exercised in all 

cases that the boat be not strained. The beach should be hard and 
level, and the yacht taken above high water mark. She should not 
be allowed to settle on the bilge and lie that way all winter, but 
should be blocked = her keel at least six or eight inches clear 
ofthe ground. Blocks and shores shcu d be ample ip number and ros 
likely to wash away by agale piling up the tide higher than usual. 

Shores should be wedged up under the quarters and under the coun- 
ter, if the overhang is of the long fantail style. Tbe rudder shouid be 
lifted if possible, the oe gear taken apart and housed. After 

scrubbing and drying, give tile bottom a good coat of paint, and put 
in on thick on the underside of the keel, reaching up into the centre- 

hoard trunk asfar us youcan. The boat may be put under complete 

cover by stretching along a ridge pole lashed to a couple of uprights 

planted in the sand, one at each end of the boat. Let the ridge pole 

clear the yacht by enough to give a steep pitch to the roof. ‘rhe lat- 

ter may be of old canvas, the iour clews and the sides secured by 

stops to stakes in the ground tent fashion. Or it may be a shed of 

wood improvised for the occasion, the cost of which need not be 

great and fully refunded by the enhanced value of the yacht in later 

years. Always protect the side exposed to the sun by course burlap 

or coaconut matting. During winter visit often, shove! oif the snow, 

keep dirt clear of the keel, open for an airing on pleasant days, see 
that no water freezes in your pipes and plumbing, and that below she 

is perfectly dry. Watch closely for leaks, trace them to their source 

and putty up temporarily, making a mark for caulking in the 

spring. Attend to allthis and your boat willbe none the worse for 

six months on the ‘‘ hard” and will list in good sound condition for 

fifteen years or more, where another’s boat, exposed to the elements 

without proper care, could not fetch one-half her first cost when but 

four or five years afloat, andin eight years would only be fit for a 

smack in sheltered waters, 

Large yachts which are not hauled out should be berthed clear of 
ice drifts, steamer’s swells and passing vessels, and of course pro- 
tected from an on shore wind and ses. They should moore with bow 
and quarter breasts, with soft fenders over the side, or better still, 
kept clear of the bulkhead and each other by short stout spars trom 
the channels or slung over the sides athwartships. Keepers are 
necesssary, who should attend to the pumps, keep a modefate 
warmth down below, open up in fine weatber, watch the mooring 
lines for chafe and account for all tie property. For the rest large 
yachts should be looked after as indicated for craft of small tonnage, 







































+o 
A REPLY FROM MR. LAWTON, 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Since you havedeigned to notice my communication published in 
another paper, you will oblize me if you will insert a few corrections 
to your comments, which I wish to call your attention to. 

by reference to the letter criticised you will see that you are inerror 
in stating that I ought to make the Madge a beaten boat by applying 
the mean-length quackery to her races. Mr. Stewart stated that 
‘applying the Atlantic Yacht Club rules the Madge won.” I simply 
disputed his statement, and proved his error by figures. 

You are also mistaken in asserting or assuming that I have ever 
appeared in priot as a detractor of the Madge victories; that I have 
constituted myself the champion “of any sense or nonsense in respect 
to length or mean-length measurement; that I have not made the 
comparisons you suggest, or have accepted the idle dicta of dema- 
gogues;” **have taken any positive position before the public” or 
** have sought to impose my opinions on the public.” You presume, 
without knowing anything about it, that [ believe in mean-length 
measurement. PerhapsIdo; perhaps Ido not. Have I stated it, or 
anything from which such an inference Can justly be drawn? I think 
not. 

I have corrected Mr. Stewart in some assertions in which he was 
confessedly incorrect, and I am sorry to see that you printin another 
portion of your paper, and indorse thereby, statements made by him, 
the incorrectness of which you cannot deny. I have criticised the 
system of time allowance of the Seawanhaka Ciub, and I think you 
will not dispute the justness of my criticisms, as you have frequeatly 
pointed out in your paper the absurdities of that system. 

T have also stated facts from which an inference might be drawn 
that 1 did not think it fair to sail American boats and cutters on the 
water line area rule, You do not dispute the truth of such a proposi- 
tion, as you admit that “‘you will be unable to show upon what 
grounds of equity a boat not built under thé beam-squeeziug rule 
should accept that rule.” Because I have shown that a race Sailed 
under such conditions was no fair test, you “pitch” into me for being a 
champion of mean-length measurement. Your criticisms are based 
on inferences only, and not upon anything you can point to in advo- 
cacy of mean-length rules of time aiiowance. 

You wish me to remember that the phrase, “‘ Length gives speed,” 
is utterly devoid of meaning, as though I had used any such exp”es- 
sion or advocated its truth. You will not find it in my letter, but you 
will find the statement that “every one must admit that length is the 
most valuable dimension of speed,” the truth of which proposition you 
admit by your advocacy of long. easy forms. 

Whate+er my views are as to what is the best system of time allow- 
ance—whether based on mean-length, water line length, water line 
area, tonnage, displacement, cubical contents, or the result of the 
product of the lengta, depth and beam--you do not know. When they 
are asked, and when { choose to express them, { shail be very happy, 
in the interest of progress or right, to have them criticised to the 
fullest extent. They may ‘ horder on the idiotic,” and they may not; 
they may be * egregiously stupid” and the result of “lack of suffi- 
clent power of logic” and *tsufficient acquaintance with arithmetic” 
hy a*t mind of mipdiggre intelligence ;” they may show “ gross igno- 
rance and culpable superficiality ;” my *hardihood in advocating 
them” may “excite your disgust.” Until they are expressed, how- 
ever, it seems to me it would be the wisest course to refrain from 
epithetic criticisms of inferences only. 

Respecting the “powers o! logic and arithmetical accomplishments” 
of the two hundr én of the Atlantic Yacht Ciub,I haye nothing to 

y. They qugut to be abje ta take care of thelr own rules of time 
allowance, as they have to sail underthem, If they are satigfactary 
to those interested, and the Ciub hag no international matches on 
hand—in which it agsumes to protect the honor of the country—it 
mayb mati to outsiders what its time allowance system 

be, or whether it has any time allowance system at all, 
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Tn conclusion, I will state that, aithough I have not informed you 
what system of time allowance I advocate, I now know that you ap- 
prove of allowance based on size. ‘This, according to Webster, means 
“extent of superficies,” or “* volume”—z. ¢., area of surface, or cubical 
contents. I should like tosee your arguments in support of either, 
with facts and figures without opinions. As Ido not care to subject 
myself to further epithetic criticism, I will nol. traverse your asser- 
tions or volunteer any opinions, but only admit that, although not 
convinced by your statements, i am overcome by your vocabulary. 

New York, Nov. 5, NEwsuryY D, LawrTon. 


We certainly did base much of our criticism upon inferences from 
Mr. Lawton’s letter in the Herald. Our inferences were deduced from 
ihe language and arguments of that letter. We criticised the spirit 
of the communication as we interpreted the language used, and not 
merely its letter. In as far as we have misunderst Mr. Lawton the 
above reply will serve as a correction, and it is published ia justice to 
thatgentieman. As Mr. Lawton deciines to assume responsibility for 
perfectly natural inferences and the apparently intentional implica- 
tions of his letter in the Herald, we fail to see any point in that letter 
or any object in giving it to the public other than the refutation of 
Commodore Stewart’s belief that the Madge won under the Atlantic 
Yacht Club rules, a matter of very little importance one way or the 
other. The Madge certainly did win her races on water line length, 
and that is quite enough. No sane person would entertain the propo- 
sition to match yachts of different —— overhangs on mean 
length, bringing about the irrational result shown at the head of our 
columns this week. As for the language we use in dealing with 
length rules, itis the mildest justifiable under the circumstances. 
The Atlantic Yacht Club is a pubic incorporated body and the legitt- 
mate subject of criticism, especially when one of its memb2rs chai- 
lenges att2ntion by addreising the public in behalf of the Club 
through the means of a daily journal. 


+o —_____ 
TOULMIN’S ELLIPSOGRAPH. 





hee designers have often to make use of true ellipses in their 
work. The usual method involves finding a number of points 
and drawing through them a fair curve—a tedious, slow and inaccur- 
ate way of attaining the end. We present herewith a cut of a handy 
livtle instrument devised by Mr. Morton Toulmin, of Washington 
and recently much improved by him. The instrument is made o 
brass and steel, neatly polished with pen and pencil points, and is 
Supplied with micrometer adjustments. To use the contrivance the 





centre pins of the feet are pieces on the minor axis of the ellipse to 
be drawn. Set the pen point at the extremity of the major axis, and 
clamp it by means of the binding screw on the arm, then turn the 
arm 90 deg. to the minor axis and set the pen to its extremity by 
loosening the binding screw between the — rods and sliding the 
carriage back until the pen point comes the required point, then 
clamp it firmly, turn the crank, and the ellipse is drawn pertectly. 
For smail ellipses, see that the pen point is set perfectly square with 
thearm. First start the penon a slip of paper laid on top of the 
paper, then when it revolves off on to the paper, stretched and pre- 
pared for drawing, it will draw a figure complete, and the lines will 
join so as to leave a true figure without a wave or break. 


—_—_— +O 
DRIER THAN SLOOPS. 


Editor Forest and Stream ; 

In your very interesting — of the races with the Madge, which, 
by the way, were more complete and pointed than any others I have 
seen, you seem to have overlooked one point. to. which I_ would invite 
your attention. Everybody noticed that the Madge shipped more 
water than the sloops she raced with, but no one has called attention 
to the Madge being actually drier for her crew than the other boats 
were. It arises from the reason that the water the cutter dipped up 
was at once passed over into the lee gangway out of harm’s way and 
no spray was driven aft. We were wet only from the waist down 
and could have kept dry easy enough on the weather side aft, but 
for the necessity of tending gear and because we carried such a press 
ofsail. I believe that when cruising under easier circumstances 
with no necessity of carrying on tothe utmost the Madge would be 
found a much drier_boat than our sloops. Long betpre we shipped 
much water in one of the roughest racvs the cutter sailed -here, the 
crew of the sloop were drenched to thé skin by the flying spray, 
which also blinded them badly. I for one do not think that the boat 
shipping the most water is the wettest, but the boat which drenches 
her crew quickest, because in practice it makes no difference how 
much the boat ships if it does not reach the people on board. Itisa 
common thing for sloops to completely wet their crews by spankin, 
into little waves wkich are violently broken under the bows an 
throw showers of spray into the cockpit long before there is enough 
sea on to make the boats begin to ride it. The Madge is, under those 
conditions, perfectly dry and a far more comfoitable a boat In conse- 
quence. I consider her really a wet boat only in weather in which 
our sloops cannot sail at all, as forexample in the Mistral race, and 
then it is certainly better to have a wet boat which can go than a dry 
one which cannot. But in such a sea, as I said before, my experience 
is that the Madge is still the drier boat for the crew. With more 
familiarity with cutters, I believe the idea that they are wetter than 
the sloop will be dissipated quite as thoroughly as the idea that they 
vould not sail fast already has been. NEP, 


> +e 
THE POCAHONTAS, 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

You gave the Pocahontas such a slashing in your last issue, 
sparing neither the builder nor the owners, I feel that you have not 
been actuated by that spirit of generosity which should characterize 
men who write about yachts, and have not known some facts which 
might have softened your aspelity and saved the poor “Indian 
lass’ the blows your article of Oct. 27th inflicts. You give her a 
lower place than she really deserves, and influence pubiic opinion 
against a boat that should not have been entered at the time against 
such Cracks as the Hildegarde, Gracie and Mischief, and was only 
put into those trial races to gratify a kind of public demand, though 
her Owners well knew she was not then in proper condition and was 
Only made ready to go out ata‘l by working day and night and at an 
a to liberal owners that would jat most any man’s bank 

aiance. 

before the contract was made for building the Pocahontas various 
builders were consulted, and it was at last dectded to make it with 
Mr. Kirby, who built the Arrow, and to have an Arrow type of boat. 
He made the model, improving, as he said, upon that of the Arrow, 
and he claims to-day that, put in proper condition and trim, the 
Pocahontas cau outsail any of the boats she recently sailed against. 
The contract was made at Mr. Kirby's price and he was Pmal apace 
allowed to have his own way in everything as to the building and 
rig of the boat, and was never upon any occasion asked to do any- 
tuing that was not confirmed by his own judgment, and one thing is 
certainly true that no more substantial and stronger hull was ever 
built. He was never interfered with or worried by owners, and Mr. 
Kirby will deserves the praise or censure of lier success or failure. 
When any one asks him why he did this his answer is invariably, 
“ Why, that’s the way I did the Arrow.” ' 

Tam of opinion that the new boat was over-sparred. The Gracie 
is about ten fcet in length over all more than the Pocahontas, and 
has more beam. The length of the Gracie’s mast is 79 feet, while 
the Pocahontas was 83 feet. The Pocahontas is about one foot more in 
length over all than the Arrow. The Arrow’s mast is 77 feet, wuich 
was always considered pretty well up in the air, while as before 
stated, the Pocahontas was 83 feet. I think you wili concede this 
quite a mast to carry sailon, Now, when the yacht was delivered 
to the owners they at once pronounced the iron work and rigging too 
light, and in five days put thirty-two tons of lead ballast in the at 
bent on her sails, had an additional jib stay made and put on, hi 
two additional bow sprit stays put in place, two mast head leaders 
of three and one inch wire, substituted new and stronger blocks with 
heavy shackels instead of hooks, and they made her as ekige Sng the 
time would permit. To make the boat stard up and: carry sail 
in a wholesale breeze additional ballast was required, which carried 
her nine inches below the water line indicated by Mr. Kirby. Inthe 
same five days she was taken on the ways, never having n ont 
since she was launched, peraped, sand paperee 
painted and pot leaded. The object of this is, therefore, w: a 
condemn a boat without stint or méasure, sails new and uns 
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THE TRAP. 





TORONTO GUN CLUB.—Editor Forest and Stream: The annual 
shoot of the Toronto Guy Club took place at Woodbine Park, on 
Wednesday, the 12th of October, there being thirty-four competitors 
for the different ciass prizes. Iu the first-class shooters there were 
eighteen ; second class, twelve; third class, 4. Owing to press of 
business several of the club could not attend, much to their regret, 
as alithe shooters that were present won prizes. The competition 
was very keen, there being some very valuaule prizes, and ail present 
in each class did all they possibly could to secure the best. In the 
first and sevond class shooters the score.wili show that the Toronto 
Gun C.ub can flatter themselves tha' they have as good a 
club, if not better, than any iu the Dominion, and perhaps the club 
might go further and say that, for the same number of men th* city 
of New York (out of any organized club) could not beat them bodily, 
if at all. The inclosed score and names of winners of prizes I here- 
with send you, and hope that alter another year passes we will be in 
a position to meet some of the New York clubs in a triendly shoot. 
Tnere being several ties in the different classes they had to shoot off 
on Friday, the 14th, and the winners of the several prizes had to keep 
their guns in excellenf form as the score will show. In the first 
prize in the first class the club prize was #40, and a very handsome 
silver medal, value $40, presented by Mr. G. L. Rawbone, a celebrated 
eS of this city, Which was won by Mr. B. Pearsall, he killing 

is straight 15 virds. The first prize in second class, a silver water 
pitcher, value $20, and a diamond pin, value $25, won by Mr. Wm. 
‘Taylor afcer a very close contest. ‘The first prize in third class was 
wen by Mr. Walter Musson, being a very handsome water pitcher, 
value, $15. The Jowest score in second class was a prize of a ton of 
coal, presen:ed by the Deacon of the club (presented formally in an 
env-lope) to Mr. R. Morrison, he having being lucky enough to kill 5 
outof a possible 15—not bad. On Saturday evening, the 15th, the 
members of the club and their frienus met in the club rooms and the 
President, after a few remarks, presented the different winners with 
their valuable prizes. Several speeches were made, and aéter spend- 
ing a very pieasant evening each winner went home with his prize, 
with a hope that the club would bave the shoots often with such 
records. 

First class shooters, 21 yds. rise, 80 yds. boundary, wind southeast: 
J Douglass .1901011011!:1111—11 011111110101111—12 
Jos Taylor. 101111111111111—14 --111011111011111—13 
H Watson. -111111111110011—13 011111011111111—13 
101111111111111—14_ W Kennedy... .011010110110111—10 
.-.-110011110111111—12 J Townson..., .101101011111111—12 
8 Staneland....111011111/11011—13 W Villiers......111000111001111—10 
John Webster. .v11113111111111—14_ B Pearsall......111111111111111—15 
Chas Thorn....101111111011111-12 J Maughan....1111110111!1111—14 
E Perryman...111111111011111—14  R Vaublack....110111010111111—12 


First class ties of 14 shoot off, 5 birds, 26 yds. rise, 80 yds. boundary: 



















J Maughan, Jr....... ovase tli 6 JF WEDGE, cnccccecccwccans 01111—4 
Jos Taylor..... pessexeesbne 110114 E Perrymab............--- 10111—4 
Ties of 4 shot off for second prize at 28yds ; 
NE cect Anssagee 1 0 1—2 PerrymaD............... 01 1—1 
WOMNDE 6 Ga5is0n sesscccs 11 0-2 
Ties at 31 yds: 
WIT ons vnsetisscscece 1 1 O—2 Perryman.............. 11 1-3 


S-cond class shoote:s, zlyds. rise, 80yds. voundary, wind southeast: 












W Taylor 1.1111011111111—14 G@ Leslie, Jr....111011109111110—11 

R Wilson. 01-1110000011110— 7 WR Evans..... 101111101 111111—14 

2 ee 1111°1111111111—14 JRMills ..... 101111111111011—13 

Dr W Smith...101111101001101—10 John Cooper... .10101000000111— 6 

A McGregor....101101101011011—10 R Morrison ...100000010011001— 6 

W DIZOR...-00. 111111111011111—14. @ L Rawbone. .01111000)110000— 6 
Second class ties of 14 shoot off at 26 yards : 

W TAZIF.....cccccces 22111 1-6 W DRROR ..0. ccccsccees 11111-—4 

OBI 5 5.s0005.ccevccee 11110-—5 WREvans............0 101 1—3 
Ties at 31 yards: 

W DAI. oc ccvcccecesce LD BB CO Bi cccvcccccccucvcss 11 0-2 
Third class: . 

G ABurns...... -01000W Dr Hodgson... .001010010000000— 3 


Jos Wesiman...01(090000000000—1 W Musson..... 101111110011101—11 
I. B. GRAHAM, Sec. 
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KEEP’S SHIRTS 


GLOVES, OUMBRELLAS, UNDERWEAR, 
ETC., ETC., ETC. 
Samples and circulars malied free. 











FOREST AND STREAM. 


BROOKLYN, Nov. 8.—The Long Island Forester Clun held a shoot 
at glass balls on election day for the club medal, a Smith & Wesson 
revolver and a box of cigars. The scores were very r, owing to 
the fog, it being very difficult to see the balls. Match forthe club 
medal, 10 bails, rotary trap, 18 yards rise: 

IR. ooo cece ncecivens 1101101010—6 Lloyd ................ 0001010000—2 
PL ices csc ccsevecowed 0111110100—6 Hawkes. ............ 0010000100—2 
eee 0010000000—1 BankS............--06 0010y00101—3 


Sabin and Field tied on six each, Sabin winning on the shoot off. 
Match lor revolver, same conditions: 





-0100111001—5_ LlOyd..........--.00- 0010011000—8 
1100000100-3 Hawkes.... .........1000010000—2 
sein sose ee see as 0000000 00-0 Banks..... ..........1100000001—3 





Sabin winning, but as he donated the revolver, he offered it again 
as a piize, he not shoo.in;. Second match for the revolver, at 5 balls: 






OW GB 6's cSedeebs5. 001 0 O—1 “Field ........ckeccrccee 10011-—3 
errr 10000—1 Lioyd........ tbnecn ease 00100—1 
MN. ans dened canes 0000 0—0 
Match, same conditions : 
MIOTIEG 5 occcncesencse 0001000001—2  _Hennting.............- 0000011000 —2 
Hawkes.... ..-1001000001—3__L. B. Field....%...... 0011101001—5 
Sabin...... -.-000111110i—6__C, W. Field........... 0100010001—3 
GER . «ccc cance 0000010101—3 


WELLINGTON, Mass., Nov. 4.—The Raymond Sportsman’s Club 
gave its grand clay pigeon tournament to-day. The day opened in- 
auspiciously, a he«vy rain falling during the forenoon. Later in the 
day better weather conditions prevailed, and quite a large attendance 
was present to participate in the several maiches announced. The 
participants found a very strong wind to combat, also a chilly at- 
mosphere which affected good holding on to doubles. The spectators 
were numerous, among wnom was Mr. Langley, appointed by the so- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, who expressed him- 
self pleased with the sport, and watched eagerly the flight of clay 
pigeons in the little gale which prevailed, and which landed them 
seventy-five feet from the trap. The programme for the d.y was as 
follows, with the prize winners in their order of standing : 

First match, all comers, 10 biris—J F Witherell, 9; H Ray, 8; TC 
Fielding and W F Symnes, 7; D Kirkwood, 6. 

Second ma!ch, all comers, 5 singles and 5 doubles—H Ray, 11; D 
Kirkwood, 10; T C Fielding, 9; E W Law, 8. 

Third match, members only, 10 birds—Witherell and Kirkwood di- 
= - a score of 9 each; J W Farrington, 8; T C Fielding, 7; E W 

aw, 6. 

Fourth match, all comers, 6 doubles—D Kirkwood, 9; E W Law, 8; 
J W Farrington and S C Fie!ding, 7; J F Witherell, 6; H Ray, 5. 

Fifth match, all comers, 15 singles, both barrels allowed—Law, 
Schaefer and Fielding divided on first prize on ascore of 13 each; 
Kirkwood and Witherell divided second prize on a score of 11 each; 
Ray and Farrington divided third prize on ascore of 10; E W Boyd 
took fourth prize, score 9; fifth prize won by C H Utebrouck, score 8. 


CAZENOVIA, N. Y.—Final shoot for Wendell gold badge, Oct. 28.— 
Thomas wins the badge to hold and keep for his own. This is the 
first season of his shooting ; and he has every reason to be proud of 
his victory over the veterans.—HAaMMERLESS. 


A Proposrp TENNESSEE TOURNAMENT—Nasbville, Tenn., 
Nov. 3.—Editor Forest and Stream: The prizes won by the 
Tennessee team, at the shooting tournament held in Chicago 
last summer, arrived in Nashville yesterday. They c nsisted 
of a handsome gold medal, two dozen of Allen’s decoy duck 
frames and six nickel-plated callers. The team was com- 
posed of Andy Meaders, W. E. Watkins, Felix Mitchell, of 
Nashville, Dr. Saunders and another gentleman from Mem- 
phis. It would be a good idea for those gentlemen to ar- 
range & shoot between themselves for the ownership of the 
medal, and the winner to offer it as a prize to be shot for by 
citizens of the State. This might prove the initiative of a 
tournament which could be made attractive. Arrange a 
series of clay pigeon and glass-ball matches, single, double 
and team shoots, offering such prizes as would induce crack 
shots to come amongus. The most fitting time to hold the 


(NovemsBer 10, 1881. 
eer —————————— 


shoot would be immediately after the field trials to be held 
ic: December, by the N. A. K.C. From the present pros. 
pects the attendance at those trials will be very large, and as 
many of the participants and spectators will come from a 
long distance, a break in their pay and a day or two of 
good sport might prove agreeable.—J D. H. 





SOME NEW BOOKS. 





Wine SHOOTING. By “ Chipmunk.” London, Ont. T. G. Dav 

This book aims to give piain instructions for loading pn Dy 3 
wing shooting of snipe, Woodcock, ruffed grouse and quail.’ “Chip- 
munk” has undoubtedly burrowed deep intu the subject, and the new 
beginner will derive no little benefit by a careful perusal of this 
work. While we do not agree with the author in some things, upon 
gay 0 we regard the book as an addition to the sporting literature 
0 e day. 


VENNOR’S ALMANAC AND WEATHER RECORD FOR 1881. By Henry G 
Vennor, F. 8. G. Philadelphia: J. M. Stoddard & Co. ‘New York: 
we meee News - a, 25 —. - 
atever erences of opinion may held regarding Vi 
weather wisdom, or lack of weather wisdom, he i gunceeded in 
making a very interesting and curious book about the lore of cold 
and heat and rain and sunshine We welcome any almanac, no mat- 
ter who gets it up, which does not On every page anu at every date 
of the year beseech us to swallow the publisher’s sugar-coated pills. 
We extract from Vennor’s little book the following hints about the 
ag ogre 
n hanging a barometer the following points should be atten ¢ 
1. Hang the instrument so that the murcurial column be quite per: 
pendicular. 
> on ee - a five “ oe ee of reading. 
. Hang the whole instrument in a t, parti 
mn the distern g ght, particularly the scale 
4. Let it hung in a position in which it will be exposed 
pores Se, —— = eens: &@ wall heated by can 
and positions which expose the instrument to the heat : 
to that of a fire, are very objectionable. + ene 


WHAT THE BAROMETER INDICATES. 


A high and steady state of the barometer indicates, generally, dry. 
calm, ciear weather, with heat in summer and hard trost in winter. 
A — — — a of the gay indicates cloudy, wet, 
or windy weather, w. as a general rule, cooler we : 
and mildness in winter” . rT rere 

A rapid rise in the barometer to a considerable height is 
— 7 = ae anes of Se nes. and mo a a 

‘apid variations indicate chanzeable weather, such as 
and windy, another ary und calm, ‘ —- 
e barometer usually sinks lowest and with greatest ra’ 
immediately previous to and during the prevalence of vor ak 
winds, and it continues to fall as long as the velocity of the wind is 
increasing ; but shortly before the wind abates the murcury begins 
to rise with considerable rapidity. The reason sor this rapid rising of 
» Brace mi Leto ——— oe equilibrium being somewhat 
y nilux of a ore the acquired veloci' 
ar? Neck ps is —— i 7 ianlapeenel 
slow and steady rise of the barometer is likely to be followed by 
a high and steady reading for a length of time; hence i - 
= a eee of = m and peg weather. ” deteonwn 
ere is generally a rise in the barometer when the wind 
from a warm to a cold direction, and a fall when the cham aie 
a cold toa warm point. Forexample: When the shift is from $8. W 
to N. E. in winter the murcury usually rises, but when from N. E. to 
oe 2... falls. The former commonly indicates dry weather ; the lat- 
, rain. 

A prolonged high reading of the barometer is almost i 
followed by a prolonged low reading, and vice versa. Hence ete 
of these conditions, which is usually attended by calm, dry weather 
indicates a prolonged spell of wet and perhaps windy weather as soon 
as the change takes place; while the latter condition is indicative of 
a continuance of dry, calm weather after the change has taken place. 
“Long fair, long foul,” is an ancient but trite saying. , 
oe 

Rolled Gold Solid Ring only 75 cents. Greatest offer ev: 

a responsible firm. Read sdvertisement. G. W. Peutibone “cor al 














ABBEY & IMBRIE, 


48 Maiden Lane, New York. 


SMALL ARTIFICIAL BAITS, MOUNTED, READY FOR USE. 



















(BANGS sooo shoes scones seacses spevandee sac: 





(Shrimp, red, CACH......ceccee- .ceceeseeceecees bok -suacaaeenges se NIN a ttviones os urn cia sein maenice amasees sacketaaae et Cate eae 
KEEP MANUFACTURING COMPANY, | eae natural color... ebeuwevecuaseoss Repetustasaess 50 Grasshoppers, each .......... Nosspee eee rr eens oy 
631, 633, 635, 637 Broadway, N. Y. Very Small fiSl....ec..eeeeeeeeeceececcensceseteeeeccesascerses » 20 a, MEMis .occesce’ iceneoente AbAM CC KEGS cassmenvasedsadueece OEM 
; Grasshoppers.... suseearstakessbesoenes eoccce 020 PU MM cncia since cenndacecicmestatsscatdancmesb acd pecticmsacs Jae 
HARD..... < Potato es cpinabiaaweasiebeee sess sus eeserettecessnans see ees 4 SOFT.... Pecamite, or aaa, large, medium or small...’ AISI 
{ Bees, Hard Body ..........ccccce.oses SncacdeRe neckeesareeeeve ‘ Set Soe ae cme es 
DEMUTH SROS., xearmcaren « Bees, ME cs. ec an eo eee 25 CRORE cs ooo an cee epee ccveecdee pataeecseiccodcsieae oe ‘s 
POPE NB os g coh ce a <cacacosseaecel covssdsu'savocodanseasiecsses 25 Worms (Unmounted)............- Seceses cies seoiecevosomes am 
REED <ciceaswseestces <a aaa dewsdeseseecnpesuee AES. 9 RAR RASIPRE Te eroei on Pas a) aren ene eae So a eee . 
ARTIFICIAL MINNOWS, MOUNTED, READY FOR USE. 
ANGE] OF DOVON ........ercccccrecccccccccccccecescecccencscsccccosessesocossesseeceees -70 15 eT kcen 85 -95 ) 1.15 | 1.30 hie 
Fancy, SOUG...........sccceccscceeveee. sovcccescnceeeres cone: | cede] insee” | O01 cas | wees: | ACM) os sae : 
Artificial Eyes for Taxidermists and Manuf’cturers. he OE Ee wooo | = 280 95 1.05 | 1.15 | 1.35 | 1:60 : 
Also, all kinds of Glass Work done to order. PIRI FOG. x .cncvsindccensncenenccssvnrecoccvseeyeseest jock PRA aces PR 1.30 | 1.45 | 1.65 | 1.80 9°00 é 
Catalogue Free of Charge by Mall. “rr ae dikindoadsleabsosienentacdoaeeases 1.30 | .... | 1.45 1.60 | 1.70 | 1.90 | 2.15 9:40 | 7°: 
89 WALKER ST.. NEW YORK CAICGOMAN. «00.0050 .occcece rvecescovccsocesesccoscnee SO; 60) 65] ..0. 55] .60| .65| .76] .85 . . 
Caledonian, extra quality............-00 ° = = oo is +85 ‘90 f 100 | 1230 222 ‘ 
PRE. ioc sndsacscccsescinncesasbesestiveseneceaes : 2 ; ‘90 | 1:00] 07.777 4 
HOLABIRD MAM 6 scve-c.ns-00 sinsiesienciestinn eesoeevaepaseses 75 | 80] .85 90 | 1.00} 1.10] 1.90 | 202: ; 
* Metal Eels,........ccccccccccccce cscs cccscnpeccccscesceces ee 65 ee Se os eae 
© - ees A peeasent | paecoags: Nirabasees Sect | eee ene ree oo 
Shooting Suits. Length of minnow in IncheS........++sseeeessreressecereseeses ts irutcbeiansemanens ug | 1x | 2 | 94] 9% | 9x] 8 | Bw] 4] ay 6 |e 





Write for circular to 
UPTHEGROVE & McLELLAN, 





VALPARAISO, IND, 


FRANK BLYDENB&@RCH, 





That stand unrivalled for PURITY. 


Orders received from persons residing in cities in which the dealers keep a full line of our goods will not be filled at any price. 


CIGARETTES 





Warranted Free from Drugs or Medication. 





Water! Water! Water! 


Dwellings, Factories or Towns suppli 
water by Pipe Wells or Deep Rock Polis. te 
wells that have gone dry made to produce. 





ANT NEW MANHATTAN ARTESIAN WELL CO., 
STOCKS, BONDS AND SECURITIES, eee THREE VANITY 240 Broadway. 
MINING STOCKS. FAIR. KINGS. FAIR, sae 
66 Pine St.. New York. 





& TAUNCH steam yacht with crew, to charter to 
‘ a party withing to go South. For par- 
ticulars, address J. S. TAYLOR, Erie Station, 
Newark, N. J. Nov3,3t 


ie Aan ted. 














Boston. Address ONWARD BATES, 215 
Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. Novi0,2t 


Gor Sale 


Hoe SALE.—Fine three barrel Baker gun, 12, 28, 
Rifle 28, 934 Ibs., cost $125, good as new. Also 
one very fine walnut gun case, cost $25. Will be 
sold cheap. For pices address E. 0. ARRISON, 
Pataskaia, Ohio. Novi0,2t. 

















For SALE, the following rifies will be sold ata 
Fangs Be a Hones 
ange, Sharps v arps Hunting vens 
Pocket Rifle. Address Box 5153, Boston, Brass. 
f'3,1mo0 





ERE 

OR SALE.—A Baker gun, $40, grade No. 12x28, 

7 Ib. 10 oz. 14x3, with case and shells. A bar- 

gain. $22. ROBERT WALKER, ——, Del. 
co., N. ¥. Novio.1t. 


ORDERS NOW PROMPTLY FILLED. 





Each having Distinguishing Merits. 


HARMLESS, REFRESHING AND CAPTIVATING. 


8 FIRST PRIZE MEDALS. 


WM. S. KIMBALL & CO., Peerless Tobacco Works, Rochester ‘N. Y. 








SEND FOR CIRCULAR OF THE 


acturers. 





LIGOWSKY 


CLAY PIGEQN COMPANY 
N° 33 VINE ST CINCINNATI.O . 





motions of birds that the C 


CLUBS DESIRING EXHIBITION OF SAME ° 
PLEASE NOTIFY COMPANY. ee oe 


test ite merits.” * 





worry, overwork, excesses 
t prevents de! and con- 
after excesses.gPhysiviuns have | 1S months old. Have aiso fine Scotch and bull ter- 


F. CROSBY, 663 and 666 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


CREATLY IMPROVED. 


CAPACITY of Factory GREATLY ENLARGED. NOT OVER 1 PER CENT. OF BREAK- 
AGE AT THE THAP GUARANTEED. 


THREE ANNUAL PRIZES TO CLUBS: Ist, $1003 | free barker on scent orsight. Clean and kind in 
24 $25; 3d, one trap and1,000 pigeons. For | house. Fully warranted. Price $10. ROBERT 


FLYIN a ¢ L NG ale aN particulars, rules, score cards, etc., address the manu- | WALKER, Franklin, Del.co., N. Y. 


{Extract from ForESsT AND STREAM, July 7, 1881, p. 448.) 
“ * * * his flight so nearly resembles the actual “ Sharper,” two and one-half years old, from 
Pigeons ? 








ree SALE or exchange for a fine Parker 
‘gun, my liver and white ticked English bitch 
** May C,” two years old and broken on all game. 
Will retiive anywhere from land and water. For 








RSE RR I SOP EE OIE BE AO LEIS A SES, 
informauon and pedigree apply to CLINT. B. 
a B R A i Fa A RR p A FE R Vy = - 0 0 0 WBON ao 2nd. pedigree, apply 10, 
ANTED—Fifteen dozen live quail delivered at a Novi0,1t. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


Com’ of the NER VE*GIVING principles of the ox brain and wheat germ. It restores 
both Sole ana body the elements that have been carried off by 
mervousness. It promotes digestion and strengthens a failing memory. 
buupluvu. 10 S8Ufcugeucis Lhe Oraln, gives goousleep, and recuperates 
prescribed 300,000 packages. 

For sale by druggists or mail, $1. 





EAGLE HOUNDS—Best in America; sire Dodge’s 

> B “ Rattler,” the noted prize winner. Kre 
small, long-eared, keen, thoroughbred, handsome 

ubd best rabbit hounds. Can spare good ones 6 to 


riers and ferrets. Address W. H. TODD, Vermil- 
lion, Ohio, Nov10,tf. 





7OR SALE.—A nearly all liver cocker bitch, 3 
years old, well bred, fully broken, a No. I grouse 
and woodcock dog. Retrieves from land or water, 


Nov10,1t. 





OR SALE.—Imporved English grey-hound 


“Magnolia” und “Stolen Moments.” Address 
BEACON KENNEL, 23 Myrtle st., Boston. 


ator excellent 
: Novid,it. 
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and broken, satisfaction guaranteed. Address H. by Sensation, out of Schieffelen’s Juno (Imp.), rietor, Middleboro, Mass. Sportin NASH Tenn. 
B. RICEMOND, Lakeville, Mass. Sept2a,tt | 2 years old. Can be seen at New York Gun Club | proxeh and handled, also'a number of broken dons “Septaa,tt 
Grounds, Bergen Point, N. J. Novi0,lt. | forsale. Dogs and puppies boarded on reasonabie ; 
ms. ORY O’MORE KENNEL.—Thoroughbred red 
;‘OR SALE, two pure bred Gordon setter puppies, . bea ?.S Sa oe Septzz,tt Irish setter puppies for sale, py champion 
dog and bitch, whelped May 26, 1881. A R SALE, a beautiful! litter of pointer puppies, : Rory O’More out of Rorah O’More, Magenta 
A. WEEKS, Locust Valley, L. Ll. Nov3,2t. lemon and white in color, and evenly marked NGLISH SETTERS.—Anby gentleman in want | Pear. Full Address W. N. CAL 1 
out of Bess (King —- ex-Ada, she Sleaford an 4 of a single dog or a brace of well-broken and | DER, Albany, N. Y. Augii,tt 
Pride) by Fowler (Signal and —-. Both sire | well-bred setters find the article by addressin 
ICHARDSON AND RANG: LAKES IL | ana of this ter are first-class fle d dogs. The | I. W., Box 2,950, New York city. 'These-are no POINTERS. For very superior pointer pups, by 
LUSTRATED, a thorough and complete pups are 4 months old, well wh and healthy, | worthless curs said to be broken, but are perfect in Champion Sensation out of Livingston’s 
book to the Rangeley Lake ae, Se : pan are Pree ens about the yard now, | tlie field, and a fair price is therefore asked. (2d New York, 1880, and dam of Baronet), or for 
and walersof the a eae mom | HENRY We LIVINGSTON, 100 We aad St NE 
alloway, and ; . . will bay @ pure dark red Irish bitch,5 | City. ? 7 ce Bephaa,tt 
ands lange map, made inost wuccuratesur | &:T. BERNARD PUPS FOR SALE.—For pedigrees $ 12 “montns ola, having one cross of Elcho and 
map, Rs en eee ‘and other particulars, address, with stamp, P. two of Plunket. Ad J. ROBBINS, Wethers- . 
ate J Plain, Maas, O. Bex %, » Mass. Novs, field, Conn. Nova,tf —See Kennel Advertisements neat page. 
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Ghe Kennel, 
Second Annual Field Trials 


OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA 


BTATE FIELD TRIALS 
ASSOCIATION, 
AT GRAND JUNCTION, ‘TENNESSEE, 
COMMENCING DECEMBER THE 10TH, 1881, 
@r en the conclusion of the National Trials. - 


FOR SETTERS AND POINTERS—OPEN TO THE 
WORLD. 


ALL-AGED STAKF. 

@pen to all Setters and Pointers; first prize, one 
ef Westley Richards & Co’s highest quality double 
hammeriess guns, to be built to the order of the 
winner, if desired, $415; second, one of Parker 
Brothers’ double guns, $225; third, cash $50. $10 
ferielt, $10 additional for star' ers. 


DERBY STAKF. 


@pen to Setter and Pointer Puppies whel on 

- or after January 1, 1880 : first prize, silver set, $100; 
second, double-barrel breech-loading shot-gun, $75; 
third, eash $25. $5 forfeit, $5 additional for starters. 


MEMBERS’ STAKE, 


only to members of the Association, and 
each entry to be handled by theowner. First prize, 
& piece of plate, $100; second, sliver cup, presented 
by Messrs. Caldwell & Co., Philadelphia, $50. En- 
trance $'0, to be paid at time of nomination. 

A special prize of $50, or a silver cup of equal 
value; at the option of the winner, is offered for the 
best red Irish setter competing in the trials 

Adi entries close 9 o’clock a. M. Dec. 6, 1881. 


J. PALMER O’NEIL, Pres’t. 
1-R. STAYTON, Secretary, 
67 Fourth avenue. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Address aiter Dec. 1, Grand Junction, Tenn. 








ALLEN’S NICKEL-PLATED DUCK CALLER. 


The most natural toned and easiest blowing Duck Caller in the world. “ent post paid to any address on receipt of one dollar. 




































ALLEN’S DECOY DUCK FRAME 


{s simply a device for holding a dead duck in a natural position in the water, on ice or land, asadecoy. Sent to any address, €. . D., or on eee 
$4 per dozen. No, 1 for mallards, etc., No. 2 for widgeon, etc., No. 3 for teal. For sale by the trade everywhere, or by F. Ae ALLEN, Monmouth, 


Gre Fenazi, 
Lowell, Mass., Bench Show. 


THE FIR3T BENCH SHOW FOR DOGS 2S 
WILL BE HELD IN 
JACKSON HALL, Dec. 14, 15 and 16. 


Entries close Dec.. 6. Apply to CHARLES A. 
ANDREWS, West Boxford, Mass, for catalogue, 
and entry blank. Novi0,4t 


SAL UAE ET AIT AROSE EP TE ES NTRS SAR ATE 


Black Spaniels. 


BOB III., imported, black; First, Strabane® 
Portadown, Kilmarnock, Be'fast, and London, Ont 
Special, Bradford, Pa Stud tee, $15. 

BENEDICT, imported, black; first and special, 
New York, 1881, only time shown. $20 

Puppies by above also by Brag. first and special, 
New York, 1881, forsale. Price from $10 upward. 
HORNELL SPANIEL CLUB, eae oat 

’ 









OF MAKING MANY BOOKS THERE IS NO END. 
Eceh +2:12. 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 






















NEAT AND ELEGANT 


BOOK BINDING 


FROM THE 


Plainest to the Most Elaborate Styles. 


SPECIMENS ON EXHIBITION. 

















FLEAS! FLEAS! 
WORMS! WORMS! 
Steadman‘s Flea Powder for Dogs 
A BANE TO FLEAS—A BOON TO DOGS. 


HIS POWDER 1s guaranteed to kill fleas on 

- or any other animals or money returned. 
Itis putup in patent boxes with sliding pepper. 
box top, which greatly fa-ilitates its use, Simple 
and efficacious. 


Price 50 cents by mail, Postpaid. 


Areca Nut for Worms in Dogs. 
A CERTAIN REMEDY. 


Put up in boxes containing ten powders, with full 
Gireotions for use. ™ . 


Price 50 cents per box by mail. 


Both the above are recommended by Rep anpD 
@UN and FOREST AND STREAM. 


Conroy & Bissett, 


65 Fulton street, N. Y. 


HENRY C. SQUIRES, 
1 Cortlandt street, N. Y. 


WRIGHT & DITSON, 
580 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 

























If you want good work, at low figures, and 
save Agent’s Commission come direct to 


JAMES E. WALKER, 14 Dey 8&t. 
























Fe SALE, Gordon seiter bitch Nettle, out of 
Tilley’s Whip (Gypsy-Stoddard’s Duke), by hts 
Duke of Locust Valley (Grace-imported Grouse), 13 
months old; has been shot over since August on 
woodcock and ruffed greuse ; ‘well broken, and sold 
for no fault; price very low; pedigree furnished. 


Address C. F? WATERHOUSE, Merrimac, Mass. 
Nov3,3t 


—————=EE| #THE DAVIS GUN. 


ter dog, 14 mos. old, by Rory O’More ex Mr. W. 
H. Pierce’s Gussie, winner of first prize at Pitts- 
burg, Jan., 1881 (-eecut and description in FoREST 
AND STREAM, Feb. 24, 1881); is particularly hand- 
some in color and all his — apd has an excel- 
lent disposition Will make a grand deg for bench 
stud or field; has had distemper. For further par- 
tizulars address J. B. ROHRMAN, 606 Cherry st. 
Philadelphia. Nov3,3t 








A FILE OF N. Y. HERALD, 1847, AND TIMES, 
TO DATE, AND ODD NUMBERS, FOR SALE, 










































RIVERSIDE 
COCKER SPANIEL KENNEL, 
Claremont, N. H., Box 33. 






OR SALE OR EXCHANGE.—A finely bred, | ; 
native setter bitch. She is fairly broken: | 5 

white, with black markings, and was three years | 

old last April Address JOHN RIPPERE, Glen 















Cove, Queen’s Co., N. Y. Nov3,2t. . | y i _ 
Champion Bragg and Champion Feather, Gracie a ceed cote. \\ S 
. NOR SALE, my black and tan Gordon setter — - NY SY \ = 
(inip ex- Tulette) stock for sale, F 4 years old. Also one red Irish setier pup, 6 NR OAC \ 


months old. These are both very fine dogs. Price 
















| ‘ ae 
Pups ready for delivery. Sept22,ttf y 
ML | Reryjow, Aaaress J. Re WILLiaMs, South Gard | QUINT GONMONANL ADI, 
dee 1 Ke onan | FORMS IRE Si EePeadaasitag | Mcungesdioddeburdverhloriertemaissk, 
‘emale, $4; male } ny one sen cts. a> so z ss a - 
RALLY Sam, Dally stu : ter, £5, = aoe learn tow to in ate a . ring a vale rive, w th fine twist barrels, without checking or engraving, $80. 
ally-Rosy); stud fee, $10. h: . Sen ost office order. J 2 . 
COLIN CAMERON, Brickerville, Pa, | HVA VECHTEN, Victor, Ontario Co., N. ee Guns sent by express, C. O.D., and satisfaction guaranteed. 
: OV. 





Send for Illustrated Price List and Terms to the manufacturers, 
0G AND GUN FOR SALE.—My Parker Guo N. R. DAV " e 
16-bore, 6% Ibs., new and little used, and my IS & CO., Assonet, Freetown, Mass 


orange and white setter dog; will be sold cheap. 
The dog is from blue biood (Leicester-Doll), ex-D1. 


fngue of HAV. JOSEPH PULLMAN, W, Winsted, THE NEW EUTEBROUK HAMMER GUN. 
~ I have recently invented a new hammer 

gun, both in single and double, which is ac- 
knowledged to be the best article in the mar- 
ket. All sportsmen agree that the;;Eutebrouk 
guns for finish, workmanship and shooting 
qualities are equal to any in the market. 

REBORING A SPECIALTY. 

Cc. H. EUTEBROUK, 















OINTERS, young dogs partially broken; just 

right to put on game; of Rush, Snapshot and 

Sensation strains; very handsome and promising. 
Also one brace of puppies. Address EDMUN 
ORGILL, 1096 Dean street, Brooklyn. Octi3,tf 






















PSs of Eastern Field Trial Winners, 

Jere tinted paper, will be sent post- 
Ee ee oe ee ve for $1. FOREST 
STREAM PUB. CO., 39 and 41 Park Row, 
N. ¥. Dec30, 





OR SALE, one pointer bitch, liver and white; 

light weight ; 3 years old. One red Irish setter 
dog, 8 years old, and English setter bitch, orange 
and white, one year and a half. All the above are 
all fine stock, thoroughly broken and good re- 
trievers. I will show them on any kind of game; 
will be sold reasonable. CHAS. F. KENT, Moati- 
cello, N. Y. Nov10,tf 















pe FIELD TRIAL SETTERS FOR SALE. 
Leah by Roybel out of Livy II., born 1878; very 
handsome. blue Belton; Kate and Clara, blue and 
lemon Belton, 18 months old, by Roscoe out of Ar 

mida, sister to Yearsiey’s Countess. Just right for 
trainer. For full ee and particulars address 
eS DIFFENDERFFER, 15 Shippen st.,, Lancas- 
’ 






EAGLE PUPPIES, straight and bench-legged, 
for sale; of extra hunting strain; whelped Aug. 
li, 1881. POTTINGER DORSEY, New Market, 










































































Pa. Oct. 27-8 | Frederick Co., Maryland. Novi0,1t 
. Hammer and Hammeriess Guns made to order. 27 Dock Square, Boston, Mass. 
N STUD.—Imported Newfoundland dogs, Prince [OR SALE, two young English setter dogs from F . 7 
and Hero, 21 months old, col~r jet black ; height, Macdona’s noted Ranger stock; 18 months old; mae 
28 in. For particulars address BLOODGOOD | black and white; natural hunters; — nose; 
BROS., 346 North Del. Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. obedient; will make valuable dogs. Adi 3 YALE Lhe Henn el, Lhe & 
'Nov3,3t | BOX 6, Binghamton, N. Y. Novlv,1t enntel, 
OR RED IRISH SETTERS and Cocker Spaniels JOR SALE.—A brace of “ blue blood” setters, ULBOUT COCKER SPANIEL KENNEIA~—Yer | <-cn uate ae ca a, 
of the most fashionable blood address CHAS, k also a native setter and pointer. Good, re- Cockers of all ages and colors, dogs, bitches eae meee ae 6 a 
DENISON, Hartford, Ct Septis,tt lable, well broken dogs. Address anaes = TH, | and puppies, address with stamp, ROB'T WALKER, | world tacous King 0¢ the fleid. Champion dee, dv. 
&8 Park Uow, N. ¥- oa Franklin, Del. Co., N. ¥. duly 21-tt A rare chance, only a few choice ones to offer, and 











sold under guarantee. Just right now for fall 
OR SALE, a number of well bred and well gu a oe 


broken pointers and setters, also dogs boarded OR SALE,—Lemon and white — dog Jack, N™ ASKETT KENNEL, N. H. VAUGHAN, pro- | Shootin be Lp en gr ng Re 
. 

























































The Fennel. 
: Dr Gordon Stables,R.N. 


TWYFORD, BERKS, ENGLAND, 
Author of the 


“PRACTICAL KENNEL GUIDE,” &€C. 


7 exports champion and other pedigree dogs of any 
Bg breed. Send for . 

“PLAIN HINTS TO WOULD-BE BUYERS.” 
Price 1¢@ cents, post free. Gives addresses of prin- 
cipal English breeders. 


PEDIGREE 


PRINTING AND COMPILING, 
CHEAPER THAN CAN BE DONE BY ANY OTHER 
HOUSE IN AMERICA, 
which does first-class work and guarantees satis- 
faction. Also. 

VON CULIN PATENT SPIKE COLLAR AND BOOK. 
By mail, for $3. 

E. & C. VON CULIN. 

P. O. Box 22, Delaware City, Del. 



































































RSALE, black Gordon setter dog Jet by Horace 
Smiths Hal; Hal by Belmont’s Ruben, im- 
ported. Jet is a beauty, good and handsome all 
over; a splendid retriever from land and water ; 
will retrieve a match; hasa good nose; staunch 
and very fast, and great endurance; no man has a 
better dog on quail; he is notr. uble to be kept in 
house or with children. Price $100. Lilewelliu 
setter bitch from the vest stock in the country ; 
broken on all game; fast, staunch, good nose and 
great endurance; retrieves from land and water ; 
rice $100. Two full-blooded Gordon setters, color 
lack and tan, 18 months 0o.d, fine lookers and will 
Make good ones; dog $30, bitch $25. Irish setter 
bitc ad one litter of pups, only $15. Native 
lemoh and white setter bitch; good on quail; price 

$15. H. B. VONDERSMITG, Lancaster, Pa. 

Nov3,2t 





LDRICH’S STOCK FOR SALE.—Mr. T. M. 
Aldrich has gone South for the season and left 
in my hands for gale six black and white ticked 
puppies, whelped Oct. 8 by Mr. Bradford’s Pete 
mut-Trim), out of Lotta (champion Drake- 
Ollie). Also two, same color, whelped March 8 by 
Mr. Green’s Sam (Don-Nettie) out of Smut II. (Trim- 
Smut), and a broken cocker. Address for particu- 
lars, JOHN F. CARPENTER, Falls Village, Attle- 
boro, Mass. Nov3,4t 





ORDON KENNEL, Locust Valley, Long Island. 
We have on sale young dogs and bitches of 
the purest strains, combining the blood of Toledo 
Kennel Club, now Willard’s, Grouse, Munn’s Duke, 
Goldsmith Kennel’s Rupert, Stoddart’s Duke, etc. 
Mr. Malcolm’s Malcolm, Col. $100’s Reine, Mr. Wil- 
lard’s Dream II. Were all bred at these kennels. 
Address GORDON KENNEL CLUB, Brevoort P. O., 
Brooklyn, New York. Octi3,tt 





OR SALE; English setter dog Dash; liver colored 
cost $85 to import; price $25. Also Field 
aniel Ned, out of imporied Daisy by Mallard 
(first prize winner at Baltimore and Philadelphia). 
Price $20. Also setter pup Doctor; brown and 


white; weak in forelegs. Price Address 
FRANK L. CLARK, 43 Montgomery st., Jersey 
City, N. J. Oct27,4t 


First-class sporting garments. Designs and price 
peel - post on receipt of ietter of request, ad- 
o 


GEO. C. HENNING, 
One Price Clothier, 


410 7th ST., WASHINGTON CITY. 


For Sale by A. SAKS & Co., 1013 Main St 
Richmond, Va. 











ASTWARD HO! or, Adventures at Rangeley 

Lakes. A capital story of sport and adventure 

inthe wilds of Maine. Interes' alike to old and 

foane. Has received the high commendations 
the metropolitan press. Han 

im cloth, and coutains 376 * Ub 


pages, justrations. 
CHARLES AL, FARRAR. Jetnaie st —_ 


‘ d 4 
P5tO $20 Wirce’ Aadrow StINGON & Co. 














Sportsman's Goods, 


THE SNEIDER. 


Pat. 1865 
Reis. 1830 












THE ORIGINAL 


American Hammerless 


GUNS WITH HAMMERS ON OUR GRIP 
AND BOLT; AND DOUBLE GRIP ACTIONS. 


SIZES FROM 4 TO 20. 


Muzzle-Loaders Altered 
to Breech-Loaders. 


Pin-Fire Guns Altered to Central-Fire. 


Stocks Bent to Any Crook. 
GUNS BORED TO SHOOT CLOSE. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 


Clark & Sneider, 


214 W. PRATT STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


TATHAM 5 


Selected Standard 


Number of Pellets to the oz. Printed 
on Each Bag. 


Trap Shot! 


Soft or Chilled. _ 
NUMBERS 7, 8, 9 AND 10. 


1056 Soft. 
1130 Chilled. 





No. of pellets to 02., 338 472 688 
= ¢ 6 “ 345 495 716 


TATHAM& BRO’S, 


82 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 





THE CLIMAX 


PATENT GUN CLEANER 


IS THE MOST PRACTICAL CLEANER AND 
OILER FOR BREECH-LOADING ARMS 
EVER INVENTED. 
It operates on an entirely new principle, and It Is 
astonishing how quick and well it wi!l Clean and 
oil a gun. Each Cleaner is packed :n a neat box 


with full directions for use, and will be sent to any 
address, postage paid, on receipt of $1.50, 


Illustrated Circular sent free on ap- 
plication. 
In ordering give calibre of gun. All orders and 
inquiries to be addressed 
CLIMAX M’F’G CO., 


Fall River, Mass. 


J. & W. TOLLEY, 


PATENTEES of ae *” HAMMER- 
iS~ GUN 

PATENTEES of the “GIANT-GRIP” ACTION. 

Mekers of bigh-class guns only to the individual 

orders of gentlemen who cannot content themselves 

with a gub taken down trom tue shell of agun-store. 








Tilustrated lists, photos and directions for meas- 
urement sent on application. 
J. & W. TOLLEY, 
Patentees and Manufacturer, 
-soneer Works, Birmingh:m, England. 





VINCENT BISSIC, 
Practical Cunsmith 


9 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORE, 


New and Second-Hand Guns, Pistols, etc., con- 
stantly on hand. R pairing of every description 
done in the best manner and warranted. Guns 
bored to shoot close and hard. Pistol grips fitted 
to stocks. Pin fires altered to ventral fire. 


SHELLS LOADED TO ORDER, 





N OOSEHEAD LAKE and the North Maine Wil 
derness Illustrated. The only compicie and 
comprebensive guide book to Nofthern Maine and 
the head waters uf the Kennebec, Penobscot, st. 
John’s and Aroostook rivers, andthe numerous 
lakes and ponds connected with them. 256 pages, 
80 illustrations and large map. Tinted paper, il- 
luminated covers. Price, by mall, post-paid, 50 
cents. CHARLES A. J. FARK4K, Jamaica Plain, 
858; 


WILD RICE antic cubtom ues 


topay. VALENTINE BROS., Janesville, Wis. 








= 66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 
outfit free. Address H. HALLETT & CO., 
Portland, Maine. 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


| Hotels and Fontes for Syortsmen 








ASSOCIATED 


SOUTHERN RAILWAYS, 


Bay Line. 


Richmond & Danville Atlantic Coast 
Line. Line. 





THE 


Preferred Routes to Florida 


AND 


Atlanta 


October 5 to December 31, 


TIME TABLE IN EFFECT NOVEMBER 1, 1881. 





Richmond and Danville Line. 
Train 50. 


delphia *7-05am. Baltimore *9-45 am 


*12-53 nt. Atlanta *10-35 a m. 

connections as No. 48 below. 

mond to Atlanta, and Atlanta to New Orleans. 
‘Train 42. 


Danville. 
Jror Baltimore at 4-00 p m direc 


with Trains 60 and 48, 
Train 42, 


Lynchburg *4-39 am. Danville *7 am. 
*1-00 p m. 


hours from New York. 


gusta. AuTives at Columbia *6-00 
10-15 pm. Savannah *3-45 pm. 


am. 

Train 48. Leaves New York *9-00 p m. Phila- 
delphia 12-30 am. Baltimore 4-35 am. a at 
m. Dan- 
ville *5-35 pm. Charlotte *12-30 n’t Atlanta *12-20 


Richmond *11-30am. Lynchburg *2-25 
n’n. Macon *6-55 pm. Montgomery *8-00 pm. 


Mobile *4-50 a m. New Orleans *10-02 am. Pullman 
Cars New York to Atlanta via Richmond and Atlanta 


to New Orleans. 
Atlantic Coast Line, 


Train 40. Leaves New York *4-30am. Phila- 
delphia *7-05 am. Baltimore *9-45 am. Arrives at 
Richmond *2-55 pm. Wilmington *11-25 p m. 

ack- 


Charleston *8-00am Savannah *12-30 n’n. 

sonville +8-40 pm. Pullman Sleepers Milford, Va. 

to Charleston. Ni Ce er eed 
Train 48. Leaves New York *9-00 pm. W. 


Philadelphia *12-30 a m. Baltimore *4-35 am. Arrives 


at Richmond *11-30am. Wilmington *9-~45 pm. 
Charleston *8-00am. Savannah *12-30n’n. Jack- 
sonville t8s40 pm. Columbia *6-00am. Augusta 
*9-30am. Macon*645pm. Savannah *3-45 P m. 
Jacksonville via Augusta *s-15am. Pullman Sleep- 
ing Cars New York to Charleston. 


Bay Line. 


Leaves New York t3-40 pm. Philadelphia t5-45 
m. Baltimore t8-45 pm. Arrives at Portsmouth 
90am. Weldon ti-50 pm. Raleigh t7-35 p m. 
Wilmington *9-45 pm. Charleston *8-00am. Sa- 
vannah “12-30 n’n. Jacksonville t8-40 pm. Colum- 
bia *6-00 am. Augusta *9-30am. Savannah *3-45 
pm. Jacksonville via Augusta *s-15am. Pullman 
Sleeping Cars Weldon to Cnarleston 

* Daily. + Daily, Sundays excepted. 

For reservation of berths, sections, and for tickets, 
time tables, and for all information, apply at 306 
Washington street, Boston. 229 Broadway, New 
York. 838 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. Corner 
of Calvert and West Baltimore streets, Baltimore. 
511 Pennsylvania avenue, Washington, and leading 
Ticket Offices East. 


A POPE, Gen’l Passenger Agent. 


“THE FISHING LINE.” 


TAKE THE 


Crand Rapids & Indiana R. R. 


THE ONLY ROUTE TO THE 
Trout, Grayling & Black Bass Fisheries, 


AND THE 
FAMOUS SUMMER, HEALTH AND GAME RE- 
SORTS AND LAKES OF 


NORTHERN MICHIGAN. 


The watersof the I 
Grand Traverse Region 
and the Michigan North Woods are unsurpassed, if 
equaled, in the abundance and great variety of fish 
contained 
BROOK TROUT abound in the st and the 
famous AMERICAN GRAYLING is found only in 
these waters 
The TROUT season begins May 1 and ends Sept 1. 
The GRAYLING Season opens June 1 and ends 


ov. 1, 

BLACK BASS, riKE, PICKEREL and MUSCA- 
LONGE, also abound in large numbers in the many 
lakes and lakelets of this territory. The Sports- 
man can send trophies of his skill to his 
friends or “club” at home, as ice for packing fish 
can be had at nearly all ye 

TAKE YOUR FAMILY WITH YOU. The 
scenery of the North Woods and Lakes is very 
beautiful. The air is pure, dry and bracing. The 
climate is peculiarly beneficial to those suffering 
wi 


itr 
Hay Fever and Asthma Affections. 

The hotel accommodations are excellent, and will 
be largely increased in time for the sea.on of 1881 
by new buildings and additions. 

Du the season ROUND TRIP EXCURSION 
TICKETS WILL BE SOLD AT LOW RATES, and 
attractive train facilities offered to Tourists and 
Sportsmen. 

Dogs, Guns and Fishing Tackle Carried Free at 
owner's risk. 

It ls our aim to make sportsmen feel “at home” 
on this route. For Tourists’ Guide a handsomely 
illustrated book of 160 pages sent free. Time Cards, 
Folders and further information, address 


A. B, LEET, Gen’l Pass Agen 
: Grand Rapids’ Mich. 








EACLE HOTEL. 
(Altitude, 2,950 feet.) 
ASHEVILLE, WESTERN N, C. 


L, L. HASSELL, - - PROPRIETOR. 


Open the year round. Rooms with open fire- 

8 ‘anos ie Meapeeeten: Te. Ne 

8. vel nter pel . ° 
Detter climate in the world. Bend tor ciroulst 



























Cotton Exposition, 


Leaves New York *4+30am. Phila- 
Arrives 
Richmond *2-55 pm. Danville *7-53 pm. Charlotte 
There makes same 
Pullman cars Rich- 


Leaves New York t8-3'am. Phila- 
delphia ti1-45 am. Baltimore t3-10 p m.. Kichmond 
*i0-v0 p m. Danville *7-26 a m. There connects with 
No 42 below. Pullman Cars from Richmond to 
This train connects daily, except Sunday, 

i via York River 
Line for West Point and Richmond and connecting there 


Leaves New York t3-40 pm. Phila- 
delphia t5-45 pm. Baltimore t8-50 pm. Arrives at 
Charlotte 
Atlanta *12-00n’t. Macon *6-30 am. 
Montgomery *7-55am. New Orleans *10-02 p m, 54 
Pullman Cars New York 
to Washington, Wa-bington to Charlotte and Au- 
m, and Augusta 
acksonville *8-15 


(NovemBer 10, 1881. 


eg 


Hotels and Resorts for Sportsmen, 


TO SPORTSMEN: 
The Pennsylvania R. R. Co. 


Respectfully invite attention to the 


SUPERIOR FACILITIES 


afforded by their lines for reaching most of the 
TROUTING PARKS and RACE COURSES in the 
Middle states. ‘ihese Jines being CONTINUOUS 
FROM ALL IMPORTANT POINTS, avoid the dif_i- 
culties and dangers of reshipment, while the excel- 
lent cars which run over the smooth steel tracks 
enable STOCK TO BE TRANSPORTED without 
failure or injury. 








THE LINES OF 
Pennslvania Railroad Comp’y 
also reach the best localities for 


Gunning and Fishing 


in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. EXCURSION 
TICKETS are sold at the offices of the Company in 
all the principal cities to KANK, RENOVA, BED- 


other well-known centres tor 


Trout Fishing, Wing Shooting and Still 
Hunting. 


Also to 


TUCKERTON, BEACH HAVEN, CAPE MAY 
SQUAN, and points on the NEW JERSEY COAST 
renowned for SALT WATER SPORT AFL’ER FIN 
AND ®EATHER. 

L. P. FARMER, Gen’l Aass. Agent. 
FRANK THOMSON, Gen’l Manager. 


Chesapeake & Ohio R’y. 


THE ROUTE of the SPORTSMAN and ANGLER 
TO THE BEST HUNTING AND FISHING 
GROUNDS OF VIRGINIA AND 
WEST VIRGINIA, 


Comprising those of Central and Piedmont Vir- 
ginia Biue Ridge Mountains, Vailey of V: 
Alleghany Mountains, Greenbrier and New a 
Kanawha Valley, and including in their varieties 
game and fish, deer, bear, wild turkeys, wild 
use, quail, snipe, woodcock, mountain trout, 

ass, pike, pickerel, etc. 

Guns, fishing tackle and one dog for each sperts- 
man Carried free. 


The Route of the Tourist, 


through the most beautiful and pekapenemoanney 
of the Virginia Mountains to the ite Sulphur 
Springs and other famous summer resorts. 
he C. & O. R’y is reached by rail at Huntingdon, 
W. Va., from the West, Northwest and Southwest; 
at Charlottesville, Va., from the North and Kast, 
and at Richmond, Va., from the South. 
The completion of the Peninsular Extension in 
the summer of 1881 affords 
THE ONLY ALL RAIL 
“YORKTOWN OBEN 
and establishes a continuous rail line, via Rich- 
mond, Va., and Huntington, W. Va., between the 
mouth of Chesapeake Kay and the Pacific Ocean. 
He. W. FULLER, 


G. P. & T. A., Richmond, Va. 


OLD DOMINION LINE. 


ry“HE STEAMERS of this Line reach some of the 
finest watertowl and upland shooting sections 
in the country. Connecting uirect for Chinvgteague, 
Cobb's isiand and points on the Peniusula, City 
Point, James River, Currituck, Florida aud the 
mountainous country of Virginia, Tennessee, etc, 
Norfolk steamers sail Tuesday, Thursday and Sat- 
urday. Lewes, Tell, Monday and Thursday 
Full information given at office, 197 GreenwicR 
street, New York. 


Bromfield House, Boston. 





ROUTE TO THE 
'PRNNIAL,” 





MESSENGER, Proprietor. 


Wild Fow! Shooting. 


SPRINGVILLE HOUSE OR SPORTSMEN’S RE- 
TREAT, SHINNECOCK BAY, L. L 





Y A PRACTICAL GUNNER AND AN OLD 
bayman. Has always on hand the best of 
boats, batteries, etc., with the largest So 
wild geese decoys on the coast. The ground 
in the vicinity of New York for bay snipe epocting 
of all varieties. Special attention given by 
to his guests and satisfaction teed 


Address 
WM. N. LANE. Good Ground, L. L. a anni 
mission to J. B. Shepherd, 891 Broadway, jm. 
Dutcher, 320 Broadway, N.Y. 


Tim Pond tne Seven Ponds. 


TROUT FISHING AND HUNTING. 


Parties wishing to visit the Seven Ponds, via 
Eustis and Tim Pond, can have buck-board teams, 
guides, boats, camps, with board; in readiness, by 
writing in advance to 

‘ KENNEDY SMITH, Eustis, Maina 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS | 


Soup By ALL. DEALERS TuRouchour Te WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—1878. 
























FORD, CRESSON, RAESTON, MINNEQUA, and’ ~ 
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4nd American workmen. 


SPRAT?'S PATENT 
MEAT “FIBRINE” DOG CAKES. 





“SPRATWS PATENT”? are Al tment to all the principal Shows and Kennels in the United Kingdom and abroad. The Patent 
wing cat ety ta OS gaa ts eR antlae yen iy opal Meat Ged Sou" ste So oe ath a 
minster New York, Medal; trish Kennel Club, Silver 
BEWARE OF vORTHiL ae IMITATIONS. 
SEAMPED, Please see that Every Cake is Stamped ‘SPRATT’S PATENT” and a X.” 
a ala WHOLESALE ACENTS, To be had in smaller quantities of 
seer FRANCIS O. de LUZE & CO., Grocers and the Sperting Geode 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 18 Seuth William Street, - - NEW YORK. ap Cae 











Sportsmen's Goods. | Bubligations, 


Any of the Following Books Sent on 
A Receipt of Price by Forest and 
. 1g Sireim Pub. Co. 


AMliscellaneong 
SPORTMEN’S DEPOT. 


(ESTABLISHED 1836). 
First Premftum at World's Fair at New York, and 
































comme nce 5 Broadway and 27 Maiden Lane, Adirondacks, Camp Life-In, Murrays.........:.$1.48 
New York, Adirondacks, Camps and Tramps in, Northrup. 1.35 
ARSE OFFERING THE LARGEST ASSORTMEN TOF oa oo to eae mS ~ 2 = 
A Dat lerness, ©, Warner’s...... ‘ 
RUBBER Amateur Trap r— Soe wort s0c.; bas Sésasecnnawe 15 





eecne 


American er’s 
American B a ee teecccec cesses seer ems 


Huntng ant Fishing us, seer 





JOHN KRIDER, 


Aveheny, Witchery of, Maurice Thompson.. 





NN. E. Cor Second and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia, COMPRISING arcane the World in the Yacht Sunbeam...... anes 
GUNS, RIFLES, PISTOLS, Light Weight Shooting Jackets, | sihiede'spors for paiement 1.08 





Fiutee Tackle, Rods, Reels, Lines, Hooks, Flies, 
Leaders, Snoods, Arcinetdt Bait, Fly Hooks, 
Cc. te. 
#2" Salmon. Bass and Trout Flies, Made to Order. 





i ver: Bailey’s Birds of the United States... 
Hats, Cartridge Bags, Gun Covers, Baird's Birds of North America....... 


RUBBER FISHING PANTS, Bechstein’s Chamber and Cage Birds...... 























Also “ Krider’ . re Se Enamel Split RUBBER FISHING B ooTs 9 Books fee oe eine aaabeke saa 

nd Glu am Ss. rtsm ooting, 

Birds’ Begs and Birds’ ait its - Great Varieties. Rubber Blankets, Cage. and. Singing birds, Bird: Pe 

‘axidermy in a ranches, 
el Bisow ie airing of all kinds. And Complete Rubber Ouifits. Woon ticomens, 500.2 Se ee 
- Rubber Sheoting Jacket. [ESTABLISHED 1838.] Send for Catalogue, | preech Loader, Modern, @ Greener isasaeea S 
Cage and Singing B' aece © - ees -- ceccee 
Canoeing in Saeneksa Liisa weewndeedand coccececee 


TO ANCLERS: 
JOHN ENRIGHT & SONS, 


Fishing Rod & TackleMakers 


Castile Connell, near Limerick, Lreland. 


THE SNEIDER Canoe Traveling, Powell. . 

@ | Canoe Trip, or a Lark on the Water.. 
Canoe, Voy of the Paper; Bishop’s 
Pat. 1965 | Cassell’s Book of Birds, 4 vois......... u 
Reis. 1880 | Dog Breaking by Holabird......... 
Fiy Fishing in Maine Lakes....... i 
Frank Forester’s Field Sports .............. wouw 
Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing............. 
Frank Forester’s Fishin, ag with Heok & Line. pu. 
Frank Forester’s Manual for Young Sportsmen. 
Frank Forester’s Sporting Scenes and Charac- 
TI, SU D WON a oo ice crccdecesccccccesestas 

{ @un, Rod and Saddie.:.: : ; 
Hand Book for Riflemen.............. ° 
Hints to Riflemen, Cleveland......... eveseecrse 
How to Hunt and Tra) —— possess ©. stcece 
Hunter and Trapper, Tnrasher..............+ 

Hunting and Hunters of ali Nakias, Prost... 
Life of a Sportsmen, Nimrod............. ee 


hiladelphia Fishing Tackle 


HOUSE. 
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Reels and Lines to match balance of rods. No 
nts. All information respecting fisheries on the 
Ticcace in this locality, as also catalogues of our 
“ia 

be had on app! 






THE CRIGINAL 


American Hammerless 


GUNS WITH HAMMERS ON OUR GRIP 





ee. eh 













A. B. SHIPLEY & SON, 





ee a Manton’s Taxidermy Without a Teacher. 
OLLER’S aaeeeee Manufacturers of Fine Fishing Tackle ND BOLT; AND DOUBLE GRIP ACTIONS. Minot’s Land and Game Birds............ oe 
Latah wil adhe anatase of Every Description. SIZES FROM 4 TO 20. Naturalists’ Guide, Maynard....... ere 
” The Gus and its Development, by Greener .... 7 








COD-LIVER 0] 503 COMMERCE ST., PHILA.| Muzzle-Loaders Altered 

POD-LIVER Oij | Shipley’s Looped and Plain Mist Color Leaders. to Breech-Loaders. 
Wing, Trout ass and salmon Files ti stock, and Fine Oi Altered Ra a 

pene ia Lis a erat tocks Bent to Any Crook. 

and finest R Lines, Ree 

Our Dethabare Fly and Batt to Rods and Split Bam- | - GUNS BORED TO SHOOT CLOSE. 
boo Fly Rods received the first [ at the Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
Centennial, Franklin Institute and Penna. State 


ot RR, of ee celebrated Bethabara Wood Clark & Sneider, 


Archery Bows. Stro than 214 W. PRATT STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 
pamiboo and 4 uate een and elastic as 
P aantors of all descriptions on hand and 


wt ote tenrattin Camm te THE NEW AMERICAN 


Fins fea ooh Poem tee Breech-Loading Shot Gun. 
KRUC & CO’S SIMPLE AND 


CHAMPAGNES! oo 


STANDARD AND DRY. 
OChoke-Bore Barrels . 


| ; 
—_. we vCitane Bcf. The Sportsman's Wine 1] For close, hard shooting excels all others. Extra 


For One Dollar, one Cleaner, Patches, Brush heavy guns:for ducks a specialty. Send —-= 


: s fi f tae eircul: Cc. 8S. SHATTUCK, Manufacturer, 
nina WAWOLEY emote | A. ROCHEREAU & CO., | 2% sis". ee 
= —— Pet ETS, THE CLIMAX 


6 South Willliam St., New York. 
VINCENT BiISSIC, 


Rinétioal Cudemith 16 and 18 St. Louis St., New Orleans. PATENT GUN CLEANER 


GOODS OIL TANNED IS THE MOST PRACTICAL CLEANER AND 


For the Angler & the Naturalist, 


BOOK -.. BLACK BASS 


COMPLETE SCIENTIFIC AND LIFE Huwreryr, 
FULL INSTRUCTION IN ALL THE MODES OF 


ANGLING AND FLY FISHING. 
A DETAILED ACOOUNT OF ALL 


TOOLS, TACKLE AND IMPLEMENTS, 
Fully illustrated. 


BY JAMES A. HENSHALL, M.D.JZ 


In Press. Ready in May 
Large 12mo. 400 pages, price $8 60 
(PUBLISHED BY SUBSCRIPTION.) 
For Prospectus or Particulars Address 
DR. J. A, HENSHALL, 
33 Wesley Ave, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
























































Valuable Books for Sportsmen, 
THE NEW EDITION OF BATTY’s 


HOW TO HUNT AND TRAP, 


together with Chapters upon Outil Gung, 
Very elegantly iliustrated, with now's una, oe 
Price, post-paid, $1.50. 


COMPANION BOOK. 


















9 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. MOCCASINS. OILER FOR BREECH-LOADING ARMS BATIV’S PRACIICAL Ta XIDERMY and 
{}New and Second-Hand Guns, Pistols, etc., con- The best thing in the market EVER INVENTED. HOME DECORATION 
nly Om, pene. R- pairing of every description for hunting, » Canoeing. It operates on an entirely new principle, and 4t is "? 
best manner and warranted. Guns snow-shoeing, etc. The astonishing how quick and well it will clean ana | ‘ether with General Information for § 
to shoot close and bard. Pistol grips fitted fusy to the feet, an very ; Each Cleaner is packed in a neat box | 125 Illustrations. Adopted generally by Universi- 


tie=, Colleges and Museums. Price, post-paid, $1.50; 
Hallock’s Sportsman’ 8 Gazetieer, 


oil a gun. 
durable. Made to order with full directions for use, and will be sent to any 


in a-variety of styles, and 
warranted the panies ar- | ®ddress, postage paid, on receipt of $1.50. 


tele. Send tor price list. MARTIN 8. HUTCH- Ilinstrated Circular sent free on ap- 


tostocks. Pin fires altered to central fire. 
SHELLS LOADED TO ORDER. 























Dyas. P. O. Box 365, Dover, N. H. ‘Successor to | plication. Price, post-paid, $2. 
Frank Good). BRADFORD '& ANTHONY, Beston 
In ordering give calibre of gun. Allordersand| The Dogs of Great Britain, America and 
nese a Other Couutries 
: ate roars thal met of te Hole ee SAE OO, Their Breeding, Training, etc. Price, post-patd, $9, 
fd Gutie 18 — 
sire Smee ing On anlar POULTRY 4 GAME, Cnt Bier, Mawes | Long's American Wild Fowl Shooting. 
hens Nos. 289 and 200 WASHINGTON MARKET, - ce Fully describes all Wild Fowl; their Haunts, Habits 
Fase tictet sampa. 18 od 200 NEW YORK. Bublications and best Modes of Decoying’ and Shooting then, 
Consignments of all kinds of game solicited. LL —ee—E—ESESEESE—SE— 
Our Eleg ant Sportsmen’s Companio 
WE CHARGE NO COMMISSION. Fae A Oe isk IT TORILL EVERY | qo pages, 100 engravings, matled post-paid tree #a 


receipt of two 3-cent stamps, 


BIRDS’ EYES. 
Birds’ — Taxidermists’ & Naturalists’ 
Supplies. 

Send for New Price List. Reduced Rates. 


W.J, KNOWLTON’S Natural 
OWLTON’S Natural History Store, 


ened eae 


We accept consignments. Allow market price GUN‘ Vise-President Sportsmen's Club, St. 
day of arrival, and send checks every Tuesday for uis, Moy, who defeated Bogardus. ‘Trap 
all invoices of previous week. shooting. seiehae tn and Ciass Shooting Ex- 
— ‘ oo ~ aan “it — genu- 
ine merit.” enne eld’ says: “ Every man 

AMP LIFE IN THE WILDERNESS.—Second | that uses a gun should have it” Mailed tor 25¢., 
edition now ready, This story describes the | stamps or currency, by GWYNNE PRICE, St. 
trip of a partyor Boston gentlemen to the Richard- | Louis, Mo. 


Ei Pieta ch, Monte Chania s PHthaanl | SHtO $20 Wier LadeersaweN Tee 


ORANGE JUDD Cée., 
Publishers of all rural books and books for sportamen 
751 Broadway, New York. 


————— 


70: YOUR egress yasl02 
“dies SYOVERS 5 ones 
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302 FOREST AND .STREAM, ; Novemper 17, 16g. 
ORANGE SPORTING The Parker Gun. The Hazard Powder Co,, 
i» MANUFACTURERS OF 
Hazard’s “‘ Electric Powder.” 
s s 
I htn i n * of strength and cleanliness. Packed in square ¢an- 
Orange in S & > ts ‘ : j - = isters of one pound only. 7 
. : py Se Hazard’s “ American Sperting.”? 
Orange Ducking. AT ROS Ss ; =. = Nos. 1 (fine) to 6 (coarse). In1 1b. canisters an@ 
= ' : ~ land prairie shooting. Well adapted to shot-guns, 
Hazard’s “ Duck Shooting.” 
} Nos. 1 (fine) to 5 (coarse), In1and5 1b, canisters 
Creed moor ‘N and 6% and 12% Ib. kegs, Burns slowly and very 
& SS 
: _ penetration, For field, forest or water sh i 
‘ELECTRIC BLASTING APPARATUS, a tthe L Fenks any other brand and it ig equally servioesble 
' gend postal card for ILLUSTRATED PAMPHL37, Again ictorious at the Lat ee eae 
showing SIZES of GRAINS of POWDER. Furnished MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. azard’s € chy 
, FREE. THE PHILADELPHIA JOURNAL OF COMMERCE says: “At Melbourne they had an excellent op- | 25, 1234 and 6% Ibs, and cansofS1bs, FFFGIs also 
: point earn aba ce ae ry cen ee ae Lanes | Pe tho PPS and 9G te sare Meal 
uerors over every other maker. Their est award comes to them from a country whose reputation ; 
Laflin & Rand Powde r Co. 9 rs this class of yoods has for many years a above all others.” P ordinary sporting and the “ Sea Shooting” FG is the 
No. 29 Murray Street, New York, have won more laurels than any other gun when brought in eompetition in the field or at the trap.. At | Superior Mining and Blasting Powder. 
Coney Island this year, at the New York State Convention, the PARKER won the Pierce Diamond Badge GOVERNMENT CANNON and MUSKET POW- 
: and the “ Forest and Stream ” Badge for the best average over nearly 200competitors. Send for Catalogue. | ner; also, SPECIAL GRADES FOR EXPORT OF 
GCUNPOWDER! SHOW Rooms, ANY REQUIRED GRAIN OR PROOF MANUFAC- 
PARKER BROS, Meriden, Conn. | TURED TU ORDER. 
Blasting Powder pany’s Agents, in every prominent city, or whole- 
at our office, 
THE MOST POPULAR POWDER IN USE! | gqqpeeeiia am af 9 
Duronr’s GUNPOWDER MILts, established in 1802, = ~—ai: GCOODYEAR’S 88 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Rave maintained their great re — for ae. | | . ——————— 
eight years. Manufacture the following celebrate Rubber Mt g Company 
AND 





Ammunition, Ete. Miscellaneous Advertisements. - Ammunition, Ete. 
Nos. 1 (fine) to 6 (coarse). Unsurpassed in point 
6% lb. kegs. A fine grain, pen and clean, for Up. 
. s 
Orange Rifle. 
clean, shooting remarkably close and with great 
FFFG, FFG and “Sea Shooting” FG in kegs of 
They have been in the hands of shooters for the past sixteen years and stood the severest test, and standard Rifle Powder of the country. 

Dupont’s Rifle, Sporting and esinecnancnanscseihsina idk The above ean be had of dealers, or of the Com- 

Brandis ot powder: THE HUNTING SIGHT 


to 4 (fine) unequalled in strength, quickness and 


Dupont’s Diamond Grain.—N0s. 1 (coarse) 
cleanliness 5 adapted for glass-ball and pigeon LYMAN’S PATENT COMBINA- 


shoo! . Packedinilb canisters, 

pe cettie cee ee eee aacsaeeme tel 
a penetration, with a close pater; adapte Glove M’f’g Co., circular containing full description. Ad-' 

eters eiiator tick woesern ‘Fooked int 488, 490, 402 Bway, cer. Breeme st., WILLIAM LYMAN, 

"eaemie Dace cnn ivelaiay ahenent a» MIDDLEFIELD, CONN. 

for “ Choke Bore” Guns, and particularly for prat- 95 BROADWAY, cor. FULTON Sf. 





rie and upland shooting. Burns slowly, strong and 
moist; does not cake or burn on the barrels, gives 
both a good penetration and a close pattern; will 
be found weil adapted for glass-ball and pigeon 
shooting. Made ot twosizes, only No. 7 and No. 5. 
No. 7 being the coarsest. Packed in 6% Ib. kegs and 
1 1b. canisters, 

Dupent’s Eagle Rifle.—A quick, strong and 


FERGUSON’S PATENT ADJUSTABLE 


JACK LAMPS, DASH LAMPS, FISH- 
ING LAMPS, Etc., 


For Night ing and 

~ Fishing, Spea: Fish,Camp- 

‘ , Canoeing. Yachtin 
Driving at Night, and 


RUBBER OUTFITS COMPLETE FOR 
FISHING AND HUNTING. 





ROUTING PANTS AND LEGGING A 


clean poder, vu very fine grain, for pistol snooting. 

Pack2a in 1 1b, canisters aud 63 JD Kegs as SPECIALTY. OUR OWN MAKE ee “Lantenn’ Dest 
upent’s Rifle Fg. sca-Shooting.”°— clans Band 

FFg. and FFFg. ‘i he Fg. for long-range rifle shoot- AND GUARANTEED. jesse, ee Lan 

eae eae iat ae instance tian Hand tantens, a, Ba 

strong and mois' ack 3 Ib. . aD . 

eanisters, 6, 12}4 and 25 lb. kegs. Fg. coarse, FFF g. nom - List. ‘Name ForEst AND 





ng fine. 

ie Dupont’s Sporting, Mining, Sarprmne and Blast- 

: mg Powders of all sizes and descriptions. Special 

Grades for Fxport. Also Rifle, Cartridge, mus- 

ket, Cannon, Mortar, Mammoth, Hexagonal, Cubi- 

eal and Peliet Powder, U. 8. Government Standard. 
Powder manufactured to order of any required 


grain or proof. ¢ 
roe in all the cities and principal towns 


throughout the United Sta'es. Represented by 

\ F. L, KNEELAND, 87 Beaver St., N. Y. 

| N.B.—Use none but DUPONT’S Fg. or FFg. tor 
Jong-range rifle shooting. 


Oriental Powder Mills, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Western Sporting, 
Wild Fowl Shooting, 
Falcon Ducking, THE BEST GUNS for the LEAST MONEY. = 
SPORTING POWDER. i=—W. W. GREENER’S and C. G. BONEHILL’S GUNS aspecialty. General Agent for CARD» s1'AND- WwW E W j L L 8 U Y , 


ARD GLASS BALL TRAP. Watches, Cl J a Sporting Goods. circulars. 
ALSO ALL GRADES OF : es, Clocks, Jewelry and Sporting Send for Live Rocky Mountain Sheep, Beavers, Antelopes, 
s bs Wolverines, Whooping Cranes, Wild Turk 
Blasting Powder. WILL. H. CRUTTENDEN, Cazenovia, Madison County, N. Y. es, 


ALBERT FERGUSON, 
Office, 65 Fulton Street, N. Y. 
(With Conroy, Bissett & Malleson.) 


Bird Dealers and Fanciers 


will find it to their advantage to call at Head- 
quarters, where they constantly can find a full 
assortment of Song and Fancy Birds, also all kinds 
of rare animals adapted for Zoological Gardens and 
Show purposes. , 


Chas. Reiche & Bro., 


B88 Chatham St., New York 
(Established 1847.) 


Send for Mustrated Catalogue. 











Catalogue sent free on application. ae Etc. ee 
. 


Aqenion at all Principal Points in 
. E. F. NICHOLS & CO., FSTERBROOK’S STEEL 














_ mene. anes 28 BEACH STREET, BOSTON, PENS 
. Manufacturers of the 





E ; 
Sporting Gunpowder. | BEST HEXAGONAL SPLIT BAMBOO FISHING RODS, a 
CURTIS & HARVEY’S As was proved at the Fly-Casting Tournament at Coney Island, June 23. A 
Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
DIAMOND GRAIN. _| ,,,2tprven champion Clase was won with ope of our 1e f. Sen. Bass Rods; length of cast 76 foot For Sale by all Stationera 
Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, re and 8. Superior nme, ment = orld ad a — ee = — 1139 ft. = oz. General Rods; length of cast, 75 ft. Our THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 
Cedar st. NY. agent for the Us. eee ogue, ¥ La AC @ stamp for cata | Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St.. New Yorks 
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whe Baker Guns. 
OUR DOUBLE GUN. 


The Best Cun made for 
DURABILITY 
— AND — 


SHOOTING QUALITIES 








OUR NEW MODEL 


THREE BARREL 
Q@UN. 






















PRICE, BEST ENGLISH TWIST BARRELS, a - $40 
DAMASCUS STEEL, ~ t - «= $55 to $200 PRICE, - $75 to $250 , 





This gun ts light and compact, from 9 to 10 Ibs. weight. The rifle is perfectly accurate.” 
L. C. SMITH Maker, Syracuse, M. Y- 





SEND 8TAMP FOR DESCRIPTIVE OIROULAR. 





